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Official U. Ss. Navy Photo 
Epitomizing the repayment that awaits the Axis warlords, a Grumman Avenger torpedo bomber takes off from the deck of 
a U. S. Navy aircraft carrier for a patrol mission during a convoy escort duty 





New Wartime Edition Index 


Order Overseas Copies Now 
Aviation Gasoline Production Over the Top for October but PAW warns 


CLEVELAND — NPN this week 


every worker is needed to keep up high production 3 again requests companies inter- 
Coming Meetings 56 ested to order their supplies of 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission meeting spotlights rising industry op- NPN’‘s greatly expanded Overseas 
position to proposed U. S.-British oil pact 36 Edition as promptly as possible in 
Markets 58 order that their key men in the 
Oil Prices 60 armed forces may keep abreast of 


changes and developments in the 


PAW Deputy Davies charts $352,000,000 Refinery reconversion program 3 industry at home. 





Personals 65 NPN is supplying copies of the 
Warren Platt Overseas (Continuing the story of oil men on the fighting weekly edition to companies inter- 
front in Western Europe) 4 ested, and asks only that such com- 
Production 36 panies provide mailing facilities to 
Refining (Postwar Research discussion highlights 25th anniversary celebra- the employes they wish to receive 
tion of Standard Oil Development Co.) 29 the publication. 
Tankdozer described as one of the Allies’ real secret weapons 19 in the interest of conserving 


paper during the period when 
paper is in very short supply, how- 


ever, NPN has asked that orders 
War Oil Compliance (Mr. Hadlick discusses deliveries of gasoline on ration be carefully checked. 


evidence credit) 50 


Transportation (Liberalized Tank Car requirements fail to ease shortage 
of civilian transport supply) 42 





























HOME-FRONT VETERAN- 








For three years now his major job has been 
keeping America strong by helping to keep vital 
transportation running smoothly around the clock 
—stretching the life of pumps and related equip- 
ment so essential to highway traffic. There are 
hundreds like him in the Tokheim family — 
trained men, skilled men; war-rated workers on 
call day or night to help keep your pumps pump- 
ing. Although Tokheim is all-out on war produc- 
tion; has an “E” Flag with two stars to show for its 
efforts, the service of these home-front veterans 
has been maintained without interruption ever 
since Pearl Harbor. In war as in peace call your 


Tokheim man for friendly, competent service. 


TOKHEIM OIL TANK AND PUMP CO. 


Designers and Builders of Superior Equipment 


FORT WAYNE 1 For 43 Years INDIANA 
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WPB MAKES IT EASIER FOR VETERANS to get into the service station 
business. Recent amendments in regulations regarding stocks of 
repair parts have made it possible for anyone starting business 
to get up to $1000 worth of parts without filing a complicated 
appeal. While this exemption is open to everybody, it was de-— 
signed primarily to help returning veterans establish themselves 
in the service or gasoline station business. 




















HUMAN PACK HORSES carry aviation gasoline to hard-to-reach 

bases and air strips. Specially designed canvas bags holding 
seven gallons are used. These "knapsacks" are water resistant 
and have a strong, rubber-like, plastic—impregnated lining , 
which withstands internal pressure and offers good resistance QV WR 
to heat and cold. When filled, the bag weighs 50 pounds. 








LEND—LEASE EXPORTS OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS accounted for more than 
27 per cent, or $487,000,000, of the total industrial materials 
and products shipped to the United Kingdom from March, 1941, 
through January 31, 1944. 





A FARM TRACTOR WITH AN UNUSUAL TYPE OF TRACK—LAYING WHEELS was 
recently demonstrated at a western agricultural college. This 
tractor, with treads which square off its wheels, is said to 
get a better grip on the ground, offering exceptional traction 
and making it bumpless. 











FARMERS WILL QUADRUPLE THEIR PURCHASES OF TRUCKS if the results 
of a recent survey by a state agricultural college in six aver-— 
age counties run true to form throughout the entire U. S. The 
farmers in these counties grouped together spent an average 
total of $21,038 a year for two years prior to Pearl Harbor— 
plan to spend an average of $91,370 a year for trucks in the two 
years following the peace. Projected for the country as a whole, 
this would mean truck purchases by farmers of $273,000,000. 
While these figures might vary on a national basis, it looks as 
though the farm market for gasoline and other petroleum products 
is likely to boom after the war—particularly when the consump— 
tion of tractors and passenger cars is added to truck figures. 
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THIRTY HORSEPOWER FOR EVERY MAN IN THe ARMED FORCES is represented in the 220,000 aircraft 
engines delivered by the automotive industry. This equals the combined generating capacity 
of 84 Boulder Dams and 56 Grand Coulee Dams. In World War II the men of aU. S. Infantry 
Division have 400,000 horsepower at their disposal. This is 12,400% increase over the 3200 
horsenower of a World War I division. 
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Askam Heads Safety Council Oil Section; 30 Firms Honored 


NPN News Bureau 
CHICAGO—Safety trophies presented 
by the National Safety Council at its 
safety congress held here Oct. 3-5 went 
to 13 oil companies as leaders among 
petroleum industries in the fight to 
keep down  industriai accidents. In 
addition 17 companies received certifi- 
cates of merit. 


Trophy winners are: Pan American 
Petroleum & Transport Co., New York, 
N. Y., Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Tulsa, 
and Colonial Beacon Oil Co., Esso Re- 
finery, Everett, Mass., for the manufac- 
turing division of the petroleum section; 
Union Oil Co. of California, Los Angeles, 
and Gulf Companies, Houston, natural 
gasoline division; Globe Oil & Refining 
Co., Wichita, wholesale marketing di- 
vision; Continental Oil Co., Ponca City, 
Okla., Atlantic Pipe Line Co., and Stand- 
ard Oil Co., (Indiana), Chicago, oil and 
gas pipeline division; Stanolind Oil & Gas 
Co., Tulsa, and Arkansas Fuel Oil Co., 
Shreveport, producing division; Humble 
Oil & Refining Co., Houston, retail 
marketing division; and Stanolind Oil & 
Gas Co., Tulsa, drilling division. 


Certificate of merit winners were: 
Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana, Baton 
Rouge; Continental Oil Co., Ponca City; 
Shell Oil Co., Inc., New York; Humble 
Oil & Refining Co., Houston; Atlantic 
Refining Co., Dallas; Mid-Continent 
Petroleum Corp., Tulsa; Gulf Oil Corp., 
Gulf Production Division; Sinclair Re- 
fining Co., New York; Wood River Oil 
& Refining Co., Inc., Hartford, IIL; 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston; 
Ohio Oil Co., Findlay; Stanolind Pipe 
Line Co., Tulsa; Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., Inc., New York; Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion, Houston; Gulf Refining Co., Gulf 
Production Division; Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company, Inc., New York; and Union 
Oil Co. of California, Los Angeies. 


Certificates of achievement went to 
32 additional companies in recognition 
of their outstanding achievement in re- 
ducing frequency of disabling injuries. 
Of the 146 units competing in the con- 
test, eight went through the entire year 
without reportable injury with Colonial 
Beacon Oil Co., Inc., Esso Refinery, 
Everett, Mass., heading the group for 
working the largest number of man-hours 
without a reportable injury. 


In the marine section, Atlantic Refining 
Co., Philadelphia, won two trophies for 
safety and Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 
Chicago, received one. Certificates of 
merit in the marine section went to 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co.’s eastern 
division at New York, to Lago Shipping 
Co., Limited, Aruba, N.W.I. and _ to 
Lago Oil & Transport Company, Limited, 
Aruba, N.W.I. 


Trophies in the national fleet safety 
section went to: Shell Pipe Line Corp- 
oration, Mid-Continent area, Cushing, 


Okla., and Shell Oil Co., Inc., Pipe Line 
Department; Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
eastern division; Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
Inc., Albany division; Magnolia Petro- 


x * * 


leum Co., northern division; General 
Petroleum Corp., of California, pipelin 
dept., and Lion Oil Refining Co., trans 
portation division. 
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John C. Askam... 


DURING WORLD WAR I John C. 
Askam, who was made general chair- 
man of the Petroleum Section of the 
National Safety Council last week, 
found time from his duties as a mem- 
ber of an A. E. F. ambulance company 
to attend the University of Grenoble, 
France. 

Finding time to pursue an educa- 
tion was nothing new for Mr. Askam 
even then. Somehow between jobs as 
a roustabout and working with pipe- 
line gangs, he was able to graduate 
from the Findlay, Ohio, High School 
and the University of Michigan, as 
well as attending the University of 
Illinois. He graduated from Michigan 
in 1916. 

Mr. Askam joined the Ohio Oil Co. 
in 1912 as oil field roustabout and 


pumper. He has been with that com- 
pany since that time except when at- 
tending school and during his overseas 
“hitch” as a member of Ambulance 
Company No. 58, Pursuit No. 51, 
A. BE. 

Following his return from overseas 
in 1919, Mr. Askam again entered the 
service of the Ohio Oil Co. On Jan. 
1, 1942 he was appointed Safety En- 
gineer, after having served as chemist 
and petroleum engineer. 

He was vicé chairman of the Eastern 
District of API’s division of production 
in 1935-36. He is a registered profes- 
sional engineer, a member of the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers and_ the 
A.P.I., serving on several committees 
in the latter organization. 
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Davies Charts $352,000,000 War-to-Peace Refinery Reconversion 


WPB Chief Krug Urged to Make Immediate Plans for ‘Huge Pent- 
Up Demand’; Action Before Germany’s Fall Is Strongly Advised 


NPN News Bureau 


WASHINGTON — A _ $352,000,000 
war-to-peace reconversion program for 
the American refining industry was out- 


lined this week by PAW in a report to 
the War Production Board which urged 
that government make immediate plans 
to satisfy this huge “pent-up demand” 
for materials and equipment. 

If government waits until after the de- 
feat of Germany to authorize industry to 
undertake the program, warned Deputy 
PAW Davies, it will be “months after X- 
Day” before the new refinery construc- 
tions projects begin having any percept- 
ible effect on the economy of a nation 
which hopes to make the transition from 
war to peace with as little upset as pos- 
sible. 

Half the amount PAW said industry 
stands ready to expand, if it only gets 
the “go” signal, would be for new facili- 
ties in the U. S. 

The other half would be spent abroad 

$93,000,000 of it for expansion of facili- 
ties in the Persian Gulf area and $83,- 
000,000 for three new refineries in Vene- 
Zue la. 

PAW’s report to WPB is the outgrowth 
of the nation-wide survey begun last 
May by the oil agency to ascertain the 
number and type of refinery construction 
projects industry would be ready to 
undertake as soon as possible on a basis 
“of no governmental assistance other than 
priority assistance.” 

It is to be followed by other reports, 


now in process of preparation, which 
will estimate the materials requirements 
of the production, transportation and dis- 
tribution branches of the industry as well. 
As to these requirements, Mr. Davies 
informed WPB Chairman Krug, PAW 
now knows only that “there is a present 
demand for substantial quantities of 
materials in excess of the quantities here- 
tofore available . . .” 

While PAW withheld names of in- 
dividual companies submitting proposed 
projects, it made public the following 
lump summary of projects by type: 
TABLE I—DOMESTIC PROJECTS BY TYPE 
Catalytic Cracking $90,775,000 


Lubes 42,869,928 
Greases 3,524,170 
Waxes 2,627,000 


Crude Tovping, Ther- 
mal Cracking and 
Coking 10,612,875 

Solvents & Specialties ,075,000 

Alkylation, Isomeriza- 
tion & Polymeriz’t’n 

Asphalt 

Sulfuric Acid 

Treating 


to 


.348,000 
,765,000 
570,000 

500,000 


Utilities, Services, etc. 9,272,412 
Research and Devel- 
opment 3,850,000 


Domestic Total $176,789,385 
TABLE II—FOREIGN PROJECTS 
Five new refineries _$146,000,000 
Additional Facilities 30,155,000 
Foreign Total $176,155,000 
Grand Total $352,944,385 
Text of Mr. Davies’ report to WPB 
(Continued on p. 54) 





PAW Reports October Aviation 'Gas' Over the Top 
But Warns Every Worker Must Be Kept on Job 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—October 100-octane 
production will exceed requirements for 
mbat and training purposes which will 
permit the industry to tackle increased 
manufacture of super aviation fuel, PAW 
reported this week, warning, . however, 
that high production can be maintained 
only if every technologist and operator is 
kept on the job. 

[he October over-production will per- 
mit, for the first time, accumulation of 
“sorely needed” working stocks, PAW 
said. Heretofore, the round-the-clock 
ictivities of the air forces in Europe 

the extended operations in other 
theaters of war required such “huge quan- 
tities” of 100-octane aviation gasoline, 

the limited number of Allied re- 
fineries had great difficulty in meeting 
both combat and training requirements, 
PAW added. 

Meantime, a WMC report on the man- 
power situation in critical war industries, 

luding aviation gasoline and _tetra- 
ethyl lead, was released by War Mobil- 
Byrnes. It contained optimistic 
statements, especially on high-octane, 
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which, if misinterpreted, could easily 
weaken PAW’s programs on manpower 
and selective service, industry circles re- 
ported. 


Outlines Manpower Situation 


The McNutt report stated the man- 
power situation in 100-octane as follows: 

“August production of high-octane 
gasoline exceeded requirements by 10,- 
000 barrels a day. Employment increased 
by two per cent during July to a total 
of 101,570 on Aug. 1. Manpower in 
general was not a problem. Only one 
plant, Sinclair in East Chicago, Illinois, 
reported that a shortage of 64 workers 
was responsible for its failure to meet 
production schedules.” 

In contrast to this rosy outlook for 
manpower to make military aviation gaso- 
line, was a statement by Deputy PAW 
Davies in reporting that October produc- 
tion would exceed requirements. Mr. 
Davies emphasized: 

“This does not mean that production 
can be permitted to slacken. On the 
contrary, every unit producing aviation 

(Continued on p. 15) 
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ODT Rationing Duties 
Transferred to OPA 























; NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Expansion of the 
OPA gasoline rationing program to cover 
a number of functions formerly handled 
by ODT was announced this week, and 
is believed to be a direct outgrowth of 
an investigation into the Cleveland gaso- 
line rationing scandal which came to 
light several months ago. 

All operators of commercial mofor ve- 
hicles requiring certificates of war neces- 
sity—such as buses, trucks, taxicabs, ren- 
tal cars, etc.—will be affected. 

Under the new procedure applications 
by commercial motor vehicle operators 
for “temporary and non-recurring ra- 
tions” wil! be made to local OPA ration 
boards rather than to ODT district of- 
fices. These rations will be issued by 
local boards and any appeals from de- 
cisions of the boards will be handled by 
OPA. OPA will thus have complete au- 
thority over issuance of such additional 
rations. 

Applications for certificates of war 
necessity or for “permanent” changes in 
certificate allotments—as contrasted with 
temporary and nonrecurring rations—will 
be handled by ODT district offices as 
heretotore. Forms for making such ap- 
plications can be obtained at all OPA 
boards, and also from ODT district and 
field offices and offices of county farm 
transportation committees, 




















































































































































































































When Rations Can Be Cut 











Recommendations on temporary and 
non-recurring gasoline allotments for 
trucks owned by farmers will continue 
to be made by county farm transportation 
committees, organized under the depart- 
ment of agriculture, but will be referred 
to OPA local boards for action instead 
of to ODT district offices. 

There will be four conditions, under 
the new procedure, under which local 
‘boards will be authorized to issue a 
“smaller ration than that allotted by ODT 
on the certificate of war necessity.” These 
are: 

1. When the local board has knewl- 

(Continued on p. 16) 





























































































































































































With Warren Platt Overseas— 


First Pipeline Engineers Reached Beachhead on ‘D Plus 3 


Many Afloat Off Coast But Were Delayed Until Enemy Was 
Pushed Back; First Nights Spent Dodging Enemy Bombs 


By Warren C. Platt 


IN FRANCE—ON THE PIPELINE 
ROUTE TO GERMANY—Many oil men 
were afloat in the English Channel or in 
U.K. ports on historic “D” day June 6, 
1944, but none of them were able to land 

until “D plus 3” day. 
» One boat with some 

| aboard tried to land 

| the evening of “D 

plus 2” day but were 

ordered off. Until 
the enemy was 
pushed well back 

, from the beaches, 

there was nothing 
the oil engineers 
could do toward 
building their pipe- 
lines, tanks and 
pumping station. 

At least two 
groups of oil men came ashore on “D 
plus 3” day, and that was on “the 
beaches” at the base of the east side of 
the peninsula at the end of which is 
Cherbourg. 

Two companies of specially trained oil 
engineers came ashore there that day as 
well as two officers from “Adsec”—Ad- 
vance Section of Communication Zone. 
Capt. Charles A. McCann headed one 
company. He is an old oil producer from 
Oklahoma City. With him were three 
officers from the oil industry in addition 
to other officers. They were First Lieut. 
E. R. Seiler, petroleum engineer and pro- 
duction man from Monroe, La., graduate 
of Louisiana State in petroleum engineer- 
ing and who has been working in the oil 
fields since 1936; Second Lieut. Thomas 
O. Severns, petroleum engineer with two 
years at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and whose father is a Shell pro- 
duction superintendent at Long Beach, 
Calif.; and Second Lieut. William J. 
Albright, oil well cement sales engineer 


of Holdenville, Okla. 
No Sleep That First Night 


With Capt. Frank G. Thomas, an old 
Humble pipeline man from Ft. Worth, 
Texas, were the following from the oil in- 
dustry, Second Lieut. Isadore Shulman, 
tool pusher of Jackson, Tenn. and Second 
Lieut. Vernon W. Gray, civil engineer, 
graduate of Penn State, from Bradford, 
Pa. 

In another group were Maj. A. B. 
Stevens, professor of petroleum engineer- 
ing of Texas A. & M. College and lst 
Lieut. E. H. Smith, a graduate of the 
Colorado School of Mines, who has been 
working in the fields for Continental Oil 
and Standard of California. Maj. Stevens 
had taught at Texas A. & M. for 12 years. 
He was a reserve officer for years and 


Mr. Platt 


4 


has been in the army’s active service for 
three years. He was attached to “Adsec” 
when he landed but is now Deputy Group 
Commander of the Military Pipeline 
Group that is pioneering pipeline con- 
struction across France to Germany. 

There was no enemy shell firing on 
“the beaches” when these men landed 
but there were still plenty of mines to 
be spotted and dug up. During the day 
and particularly at night, enemy planes 
flew over and dropped many bombs and 
did much strafing. The replying “ack-ack,” 
the men report, was almost as dangerous 
in its raining back on the troops as the 
enemy firing. In addition, it kept every- 
one awake. 

There was much trouble in landing, 
owing to the rough water but the big 
storm which blocked all landings for four 
days, was still a day ahead. One of the oil 
companies had a lone truck on a landing 
ship and unfortunately it was right in 
the bow, the first to come off. Behind it 
was artillery in charge of a young lieu- 
tenant. When that boat beached, the 
lieutenant ordered the oil company’s truck 
off. Both the driver and the skipper of 
the boat protested that there was too 
much water but the lieutenant finally as- 
serted his authority and the oil company 
sergeant drove down the sharply dis- 
appearing gangplank, right into water 
over his head. The sergeant swam ashore 
and the artillery lieutenant pulled away 
for a better landing place. The next day 
the oil company fished out the truck, 
cleaned it up and put it to work. That 
was the only piece of equipment “lost” 
despite the rolling seas. 

When the oil men first got ashore they 





Letters 
Laud Platt Articles 


FROM: C., E. Persons, San Francisco, Calif. 
TO: The Editor 


I have just finished reading your piece in 
the NPN of September 20th about the 
German mines, and all I have to say is that 
it is right up along side Ernie Pyle, and 
better than anybody else’s stuff I have seen. 
Although you have so long been a publisher, 
apparently it is impossible to keep you from 
being a newspaper man, and I can’t say 
anything better than that. 

FROM: C, P. Tomlinson, Montreal, Canada, 
TO: The Editor 


Your story on the land mines in a 
recent issue of the News was to my way 
of thinking the greatest piece of horror 
writing that I have ever read. Of course, 
because this was all true, it makes it the 
more terrible, but nevertheless, I am sure 
that if you were not in your present posi- 
tion, you would do well writing stories on 
Dracula or Frankenstein’s Monsters. 

The old axiom “Curiosity Killed the Cat’ 
certainly comes true in this war in what 
you tell. 

Trusting that you have returned in good 
health and with all good wishes, I am, 
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found much confusion. Men and equi 
ment were landing from hundreds 
boats. While they had instructions whe: 
to go, the “landmarks” were oftentim: 
missing and the “MP’s” did not alway 
know where outfits were stationed. S 
the first day was spent in hunting 
each other, their officers and their equi; 
ment. The two captains kept some 
their men patrolling the beaches, inspe: 
ing every craft that landed to see if ther: 
was any oil equipment on it. 
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I said no one landed on “D plus 2 
day. Actually two officers did. They 
dropped off a small boat at 11 p.m. that 
night. They were Lieuts. Severns and 
Albright. They had had practically 
sleep the three nights previous to board 
ing the boat so they slept all the way 
over, which Lieut. Severns said was 
lucky, because they got no sleep that 
night holed in on the beach. 


Snipers bothered the men a bit so Lieut 
Albright was given a few men and sent 
out to quiet them, which he did. 

On “D plus 4” day the men were work- 
ing under great nervous tension not alon¢ 
because of the vast number of men and 
supplies moving on the beach but be- 
cause one of their jobs was to help hunt 
up buried mines. Two men were lost by 
these mines and five were hurt. A bull- 
dozer lost its front end and another dam- 
aged its radiator when they exploded 
mines while scraping for the storage tanks 
This was just back off the beaches on the 
hard ground above the beach. 

By “D plus 5” day enough equipment 
had been rounded up and gotten to the 
right location to start work on the tanks 
The companies tried two ways of work- 
ing, one straight through as long as there 
was daylight—which was some 18 hours- 
and the other on a two-shift basis. But 
either way the men got no sleep at night 
because of the enemy air attacks and the 
replying ack-ack guns. The first few 
days the men ate on the job such “K” ra- 
tions as they brought along plus some 
food that one of them rather hi-jacked, 
it is now admitted, from a stranded boat 

In 2% days the first tank of 2000 bbls 
was completed, the standard type ol 
bolted tank used over here by the Army 
Three 5000 bbls. working tanks were 
then erected. 

On “D plus 6” day these two com- 
panies started construction of two sea 
lines with floating terminals. One line 
was 4425 feet and the other 3302 feet 
from terminal to tanks. The pipe used 
was 7 in. OD 20 lb. casing. The long line 
was laid—or pulled—in six “stands,” on¢ 
of 1425 feet and five of 600 feet each 
These “stands” had to be made up and 
welded before pulled out to sea. At 8:55 
a.m. the morning of June 25 the long 
line was ready and the first “pull” was 
made. The job was finished and _ the 
“stands” hooked together by 11 a.m. that 
morning. The shorter line was made up 
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f two 1200 ft. “stands” and one 992 ft. 
was “pulled” and hooked up between 
45 p.m. and 6:45 p.m. the afternoon of 
ly 2. 

Capt. McCann’s company strung the 

a lines. Their record was due to special 


training off the U.K. coast before the in- 


s10n. 


Speeding Up Construction 


This same company has a platoon that, 
from Aug. 6 to Sept. 3, ranged from 35 
men down to 28, who set and put in 
running order in that time 36 pumping 
units and 40,000 bbls. of steel storage in 
5000 and 10,000 bbls. tanks and set up 
one dispensing station consisting of risers, 
valves and hose for take-otfs for filling 
tank trucks. 

lo expedite the construction of tanks, 
Capt. McCann fitted an “A” frame on a 
small bulldozer, put a shive at its apex, 
hooked the wire line that lifts the knife 
over the frame. With this he lifts two 
plates instead of one, into place on the 
tanks. The pair of plates are bolted to- 
gether on the ground and bolts and 
gaskets on the open edges are in place. 
considerable time and the 
strength of men who had been lifting the 


plates singly and by hand. 


This saves 


On “D plus 7” day Maj. Altgeld as an 
observer for his chief, and Comm. Frank 
Michaux for the Navy, came to —beach 

a destroyer. They were fortunate to 
get a house. Maj. Stevens billeted with 
them. Later when they moved into Cher- 
bourg, and got another house they had 
to move but were able to line up the 
second story of an old barn which they 
still preferred to a tent. 

On “D plus 8” day Ist Lieut. Albert 
P. Jumper landed on —Beach with an- 
other oil company. In that company were 
the following from the oil industry: Lieut. 
Jumper who had been in refinery con- 
struction as a foreman in California; lst 
Lieut. Boyce A. Bolick, from Arkansas 
4. & M., who had put in several years in 
gas pipeline construction: 2nd _ Lieut. 
John H. Patton who is the son of T. E. 
Patton well known producer and refiner 
f the Patton Oil Co. of Rotan, Texas. 
The son went to the University of Texas 
ind then worked in the East Texas oil 
fields. He went to the Army’s oil school 
at Claibourne, La. and has been in it for 
three years; 2nd Lieut. Eugene A. Barnes, 
from Missouri, a former oil field worker. 

[heir experience was the same as the 
ther early arrivals, strafing, and mine 
dor ring and no sleep. 


Testing Laboratory Arrives 


stimony on the next oil group to hit 


the beaches” is that it was a mobile 
testing laboratory of the Quartermaster’s 
( s, then in the charge of Lieut. U. N. 


W. McCormick. He and the big truck 
with its equipment got ashore 
beach on “D plus 14” day. Lieut. 


testing 


McCormick was with the Shell at St. 
Le for 15 years in administrative work. 
rhe unit is now commanded by Capt. 
H Nicholas, Jr. who reached the beach 


D plus 42” day. He is a graduate of 
V.M.I. in. chemical engineering and was 
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beachhead during the early days of the invasion. 


Signal Corps Photo 
Scenes like this greeted pipeline engineers when they arrived on the Normandy 


Here, as far as the eye can 


see, are trucks, bulldozers and jeeps to assist troops in establishing the beach- 


head won in the initial assault. 


The oil section began to land its equipment 


on ‘D plus 3’ day 


with Armour & Co.’s industrial soap and 
glycerin division. The early arrivals of 
this unit on “the beach” spent the first 
two weeks in tent-covered fox holes. 


Expand Storage Facilities 


A full company of oil specialists hit the 
beach “D plus 16” day—June 22. It was 
commanded by Capt. W. Bates White, 
geophysicist, drilling and production man 
for Houston, Texas. They had been on 
the water four days and it was 10 days 
after they landed before their equipment 
arrived. In the meantime they cleared the 
right of way for pipelines. They moved 
on into Cherbourg, which is still their 
headquarters, while the fighting was going 
on just over the hill that rings the town. 
The first two weeks they spent in foxholes 
as there were many snipers around. 


The company surveyed the oil handling 
facilities built by the French in past years 
and most of which were left undamaged 
by the Germans. When this storage was 
rehabilitated there was capacity for more 
than 400,000 gals. without counting new 
storage erected at Cherbourg and nearby 
harbors. Now loading racks were put in 
for tank trucks and tank cars at an old 
Shell bulk plant in the town 


At Cherbourg, the only oil dock for 
large tankers, the company laid an 8 and 
a 12 in. line from shipside to the tank 
storage. This permits handling some 5000 


bbls. per hour so that big tankers can now 
be unloaded in 20 to 24 hours. 


Capt. White is another product of 
Texas A. & M. College of whom there are 
so many over here. His degree is in mech- 
anical engineering. He “rough necked” at 
Burkburnet in 1921 and 1922. In 1924 
he was with Col. Humphries of Mexia 
and in 1927 began scouting, tool pushing, 
and land work for the Shell. In 1933 he 
went with E. L. DeGolyer, doing geo- 
physical work with the Atlatl Royalty 
Corp., a name “De” picked up in Mexico 
and which he says means hurling a javelin 
or something like that into things to stir 
them up. “De” was going to stir up the 
oil industry with his “Atlatl.” 


Bates White stayed with DeGolyer 
through all his many operations until he 
joined the Army in January 1943. He then 
helped organize the Army’s officers and 
oil training school. He brought a com- 
pany to England in February 1944 and 
continued their training with a five mile 
miniature pipeline system of 4 in. pipe 
and four pumping stations. 


Along about “D plus 29” day another 
laboratory unit was landed on the beaches 
It was commanded by Capt. H. G. Sholl 
with Ist Lieut. H. H. Forgy assisting. 
They now have a full-fledged lab at Cher- 
bourg but there were many moments 
when they doubted they would get it that 
far. For some reason, unknown to them, 


they and their company of 15 men were 
kept afloat in U.K. harbors and on the 
open channel for 19 days, so had they 
come straight over when they boarded 
ship they would have been among the 
early settlers of the beaches. 


Luck in the Unloading 


When they did arrive off a French 
beach the seas were running high and 
they had visions of more days at sea. 
They unloaded their equipment with mis- 
givings but lost only two packages, one 
an extra set of glass tubes and the other 
a bag of rock salt. Said Lieut. Forgy, “Ot 
all things—to drop more salt into an al- 
ready salty ocean and make us extract it 
from the water.” The 3300 |b. crate of 
the Octane machine hung for 37 minutes, 
by Forgy’s watch, from the end of a line 
of an outboard boom while a “duck 
boat”—one of those amphibious trucks— 
rocked up and down and sideways try- 
ing to spot itself under that precious in- 
strument. That was finally done and the 
machine came ashore. 

For two days they lived in fox holes 
and then came on to Cherbourg just after 
it fell. There they lived in tents until the 
lab was installed in an old Shell Oil ware- 
house. In unpacking they found the usual 
mistakes, heavy equipment on top of glass- 
ware and parts missing. They said it was 
surprising how they got that lab to run- 
ning with parts made from the insides of 
an old alarm clock found in the ware- 
house. 

Capt. Sholl is a graduate in chemistry 
of Northwestern University in 1937. He 
had been in the paint manufacturing busi- 
ness. Lieut. Forgy is a lab and refinery 
man for the Standard of Indiana at Sugar 
Creek, Mo. Sergt. H. J. Adams came 
from the labs of the Atlantic Refining Co. 
and Sergt. A. E. Lawrence from the same 
company as well as the Shell Oil of Burma. 

These are the high spots of tle landing 
of the oil men on the beaches of France. 
Mere got ashore in these busy days, mor« 
slept in trenches, under pup tents and 
many did not sleep at all on account of 
ack-ack fired against the marauding 
planes. But quite a few thousand oil men 
and their associates from the POL school 
at Claibourne, La. and their allied en- 
gineer service companies finally got to 
land and got going on building the tanks 
and running the pipelines. 


Making Up for Lost Time 


While the men were delayed waiting 
for Cherbourg to fall, they made up for 
it once they got there. From there on 
South, they kept right up with the Army 
doing the shooting, so close in fact that 
they were warned to hold up, whereupon 
curious oil men, with time on their hands 
went a sight-seeing, contrary to orders, 
and got into arguments with “MP's” try- 
ing to shoo them out of the way of firing 
machine guns. 

But when heavy Army pressure finally 
broke the German line at Saint Lo, the 
real race between fighting men and pipe- 
laying crews began with the fighting men 
finally drawing ahead until, as one oil 
officer put it the other day, “I guess we 


have heard our last battle shots because 


6 


we can’t lay pipe quite as fast as those 
Germans can drive their trucks back home 
and Patton can chase them with his stuff.” 

The details of this pipe laying, the 
problems encountered, and how they 
were overcome, the route of the lines and 


all, will have to form a chapter to 
told when the enemy has been vanquished 
and censorship lifted. So far there 
been no greater military secret than t 
story of pipelines and gasoline sup) 
But it is a story of licking the enemy 





Many Top Technical 





Men Serving Abroad | 





Many of the industry’s top technical 
men are in the armed forces. One of 
them, Major Harley J. Holcomb, refin- 
ery technologist, is doing general staff 
work in Army Supply in the POL 
Section. Major Holcomb supervises the 
technical and testing work. He graduated 
from Oklahoma A & M College in chem- 
istry in 1926. He then was a student 
engineer at Skelly Oil Co.’s refinery at 
El Dorado, Kans., where he had charge 
of the lubricating laboratory. 

He went with the old White Eagle 
Refining Co. in 1928 as chief chemist 
at their Casper, Wyoming, plant. After 
it was taken over by Socony-Vac, he 
became foreman of their Houdry unit. 
He was called to the Army from the 
Reserves as a captain in 1941. 

For two years he was in the Air Corps, 
specializing on radio and technical work. 
In *43 he was transferred to the Intelli- 
gence Section and sent to Washington, 
then transferred to the Fuels 
and Lubricants Division as Chief of the 
Inspection Section. He organized vari- 
ous inspection and laboratory units in 
the U. S. including five field offices and 
a training school. 

His first laboratory unit for 
army inspection was activated at Camp 
Lee, at Petersburg, Va. All told, seven 
such activated. Each had 
three officers and 15 enlisted men. Maj. 
Holeomb came to England in March of 
this year in the special party of oil men 
headed by Col. W. C. SHAEF 
staff. 

A group of veteran oil men came to 
France the last of August to carry on as 
part of the POL Section on supplies for 
the armies in 


and 


Was 


general 


units were 


Pew, of 


France. These men are 





Socialism for France? 
LONDON—General DeGaulle, new 


leader of France, told his native city 
of Lille that the French provisional 
government was going to destroy all 
old time 
and in their stead have a_ planned 
economy with operation 
of all important industries. The Lon- 
don Times correspondent notes con- 


so-called industrial trusts 


government 


siderable difference of opinion on this 
policy among the French. 
critics, as he says, point out that there 
is a big job of manufacturing and re- 
construction to do in France and they 
question if the government can do it. 
The Times correspondent questions 
if DeGaulle’s statement may not 
greatly fan the Socialistic spirit to 
France’s detriment.—W.C.P. 


These 











doing general staff work in an area in 
northern France. 

They are headed by Lieut. Colonel 
E. B. Chase, who is on special assign- 
ment from the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment. Col. Chase is an old Magnolia 
man, having served in their production 
department for many years, starting as 
a driller. In the last war he was a gun- 
ners’ sergeant in the Marine Corps. He 
continued his army affiliations through 
membership in the Officers Reserve 
Corps. He was called to active service in 
1940 and in August 1943 was sent to 
Canada on the Canol job. There he was 
Chief of Fuels and Lubricants of the 
Service Command, and as such, ordered 
all oil supplies for the Northwest. Hi 
had supervision of some 800 tank trucks 
of 1000 each capacity, 
supply fuel for the equipment construct- 
ing the Canol highway. This spring he 
brought to Washington then 
sent on his present overseas assignment 
Capt. H. 0. 
Schramm, an automobile lubricating en- 
gineer who was originally with the old 
Indian Refining Co. at 
Ill., as chemist. 


gal. used to 


was and 


His next-in-charge is 


Lawrenceville, 
He was with the Silurian 
Oil Co. for a year in their geological and 
production department, and then was 12 
years in the automotive lubrication de- 
partment of Shell. He joined the Army 
in May, 1942, as a First Lieutenant and 
became a captain in October, 1943. He, 
too, came to England this spring in Col 
Pew’s party. 

Also in Col. Pew’s section in August, 
was Capt. F. H. Blunck, late of the re- 
search department of the Standard of 
Indiana at Whiting. He is a 
of the University of Illinois in chemistry, 
with a Ph.D. in chemistry from North- 
western University in 1936. He was with 
the Indiana 


graduate 


Company until he joined 

March, 1942. He went 
through the Army’s special chemical war 
M.I.T. 

Also in Col. Chase’s Section is Capt. 
R. M. Jefferson, construction 
in the marketing division of Standard of 
New Jersey, and headquartered at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


the Army in 
fare course at 


engineer 


A veteran oil field supply man in the 
same party is Lieut. Charles J. Halloran, 
lately vice-president at Houston, 
for the United Supply and Manufacturing 
Co. of Tulsa. For years, he was with 
the Continental Supply Co. at Tulsa 


Texas, 


A sixth member of the group is Lieut. 
Christian L. Hirlanger. He is a Purdue 
graduate in 1928. He was with the 
old Ohio Fuel Supply Co. at Columbus, 
and then with the Pure Oil Co. at their 
News 
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refinery at Heath, Ohio; at Midland, 
Mich., and Smiths Bluff, Texas, first in 
their chemical laboratories and then as 


process foreman. 


A Sohio production man working on 
the pipelines in France is Capt. James 
Allison, onetime of Kentucky, but more 
recently of Mount Vernon, Illinois, and 
Mississippi, where the Standard of Ohio 
has pipelines and production. Capt. 
Allison is a member of the Military 
Pipeline Group that is helping to super- 
vise the construction of the gasoline lines 
in France. He went to Murray College, 
in Kentucky, and he taught at the 
Officer’s School at Claibourne, La. He 
says one great beauty of laying army 
pipelines in France is that you “set out 
ind go” and let the claims department of 
the Army figure out the right-of-way 
troubles later! 

Another production man in POL is 
First Lieut. Edwin A. Anderson, who for 
many years has been drilling superin- 
tendent for the J. H. West interests of 
Houston. It is said of him that in the 
first few days of pipelaying in northern 
France, he and his pipe-stringing crew 
found themselves in a fox-hole with the 
Germans about 300 yards away. There- 
upon Andy commented, “I guess this is 
is far as we can go now with that 
6-in. pipe.” In addition to pushing tools 
ind laying pipe, Andy is quite a pianist, 
ind in the several chateaux that the 
pipelines have been fortunate enough to 
ecupy, Andy has performed on_ the 
pianos, even though they were consid- 
erably out of tune. That didn’t bother 
the other pipeliners! 

Capt. C. O. Bennett is a refinery tech- 
logist with POL Supply Division in 
He is a 1929 graduate of the 
niversity of Arkansas and was for 15 
ears with The Texas Company, par- 
cularly at Port Arthur, Tex. He joined 
he Army in 1942, and came to England 


is spring 


rance, 


Capt. R, P. Hamilton was traffic man- 
ger of Southeastern Pipelines for the 
sulf Oil Corp. As such he lived for five 
vears at Atlanta, Ga. He is a graduate 
Penn State in 1931, joined the Army 
1942 and came to Europe in the 


OL Section this spring. 


\ civil engineer from the oil industry 
ith the pipeline group in France, is 
apt, Olin H. Crandell.. He is from the 
peline and producing department of 
e Magnolia at Dallas, with whom he 
s operated since 1935. He is a gradu- 

of Marion Institute at Marion, Ala. 

was called from the Officers Reserve 

1940. He has spent 14 months en- 
leering the Pan-American highway 
rough Nicaragua. When that was 
sandoned he was returned to the States 

the Army and in the spring of this 
ir, was sent to Europe in Col. Pew’s 


~ 


\ typical oil producer and _ pipeliner 
“Chuck” McCann, a Captain of a 
line and pumping station construc- 
1 company in the Military Pipeline 
oup now in France. “Chuck” McCann 
ils from Oklahoma City where, with 
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his father-in-law, E. L. Martin, an old 
rancher, he operates the Sayre Oil Co. 
That company brought in the famous 
Sayre field in Oklahoma in 1923 and it 
has been drilling and producing over the 
Southwest since. Capt. McCann gradu- 
ated from the University of Oklahoma in 
petroleum engineering and geology in 
1928. He spent two years in Venezuela 
with the Gulf Oil Corp., returning to the 
States in 1931 for post-graduate work at 
the school. His father is George McCann, 
an old and well-known cable tool driller 
who was a part of the cable tool develop- 
ment of the West, starting at Bradford 
and going to Sistersville, W. Va., Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, Nowata, and Blackwell, 
Oklahoma. 

Capt. McCann and his company of 
pipeliners landed on the beaches of 
France on “D plus 3” day, when every- 
thing was pretty hot. He lost some men 
there and also later on along the pipe- 
line route, from buried mines. Capt. 
McCann had to see that the area through 
which the pipeline was first built and 
pumping stations were erected, was 
free of mines. It is told of him that he 
became impatient in trying to make 
his instructions clear to an en- 
listed man who was to follow 
a certain path across a field with his 
mine detector. In disgust, Capt. McCann 
finally said to the enlisted man, “You 
follow me with that detector thing and 
put it wherever I have put my feet.” 
And with Capt. McCann in the lead, 
using his feet as mine detectors, the new 
pipeline route was properly surveyed, 
and Capt. McCann survived the survey! 

Later, Capt. McCann and his First 
Lieut. Seiler were gomg into a field where 
one of their men had been injured by 


a mine, Lieut. Seiler was carefully step- 
ping in Capt. McCann’s footprints when 
he felt a little bump under his shoe. 
He pulled back, and there was the prong 
of a German mine. The captain had 
evidently stepped as close to that prong 
as could be done without setting it off. 
Of this Capt. McCann said that he was 
“scared a little bit” but that he is ngw 
“a bit careful.” 

Capt. McCann has a wife and two 
children—one child he hasn’t seen. 

At the start of the war he tried to 
join the Navy and then the Air Corps but 
they weren't interested in a man of his 
age. He finally joined the group that 
constituted the Officers’ School at 
Claibourne, La. 

Old-time oil field workers in Capt. 
McCann’s pipelaying and station con- 
struction company are: 

Staff Sergt. Grady T. Modisette, of the 
Gulf Pipeline at Lufkin, Texas. 

Staff Sergt. Bernard Crawford, oil field 
driller with the Gulf Production Co., 
from Houston. 

Master Sergt. James E. Ellis, of Tulsa. 
He is a welder who has worked on most 
of the big pipelines laid in the U. S. 
in recent years. 

Continental Supply Co. man _ from 
Dallas in the oil group in France is 
First Lieut. T. C. McGuire. He is a 
graduate in mechanical engineering of 
Texas A. & M. College in 1931. 

Master Sergt. Louis N. Young, gradu- 
ate of Oklahoma University and now 
with the oil group in France, was assist- 
ant refinery superintendent at McPherson, 
Kansas. 

A drilling superintendent from Okla- 
homa City is Capt. J. Mark Gardner, 
who, for eight years, has been drilling 








Allies Capture Camouflaged Enemy Fuel Tanks 





An American soldier inspects German fuel tanks captured near Florentin, 
France. The tanks were fully loaded and nicely hidden under camou- 
flage netting 


Signal Corps Photo 











superintendent in the Oklahoma City 
area for Phillips Petroleum Co. of 
Bartlesville. Capt. Gardner is a graduate 
of the Colorado School of Mines in 1933. 
He joined the Officers Reserve and was 
called to service in July 1942. He was 
in the Far Pacific for 10 months, in 
construction for the Engineers Corps. 
Then he was transferred to Washington 
in the Fuel and Lubricants Section of 
QM and then was sent over to the 
Engineers Corps. He was brought to 
Europe and for a short time was part of 
the Military Pipeline Group in charge 
of some of that construction, but in spite 
of the fact that he is a skilled pipeline 
and production man, the Engineers 
Corps took him back in general con- 
struction planning that has nothing to 
do with oil. 

Col. R. H. Ingalls, for years refinery 
safety engineer with the Standard of New 
Jersey in its domestic as well as foreign 
service, is another oil man in the POL 
Section of the American Army in Europe. 
He has been in the Army for three years 
—specializing on oil work. 

Capt. R. W. Harrison is a young 
petroleum engineer with practical field 
experience who is in the POL Planning 
Section in France. He is a graduate of 
the Colorado School of Mines, 1933. 
He was for six years with the Continental 
Oil Co. in the production department. 
Then he went with the petroleum natural 
gas engineering firm of Foran, Boatwright 
& Dixon. He entered the Army through 
the Reserve Corps in 1942. He was at 
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Claibourne, La., training camp for 14 
months where he helped to lay out the 
training course. Then he was transferred 
to the section of Fuels and Lubricants 
under Gen. Peckham, the Quartermaster’s 
Corps at Washington, until he came to 
Europe with Col. Pew’s party this year. 

In charge of the petroleum branch, 
War Plans Division of the Chief En- 
gineer’s Office in France, is Lieut. Col. 
A. D. Small of Oklahoma City. Col. 
Small has been an oil producer and a 
consulting engineer in Oklahoma City 
for many years. He is one of the organ- 
izers of the Oklahoma City Wilcox Sec- 
ondary Recovery Assn. This consisted 
of 40 oil companies which joined to- 
gether on a conservation plan in the 
Wilcox sand area. Col. Small served in 
the Dutch East Indies in 1929-35 as a 
production manager with the Standard 
Vacuum Co. He previously had been 
consulting engineer on natural gasolines 
and refining, living at Tulsa. Col. Small 
was born in Glasgow, Scotland. He 
joined the Army in 1942. 

An old tool pusher is Capt. V. C. 
Mickle. He has done most of his work 
in the oil fields in Oklahoma and Texas. 
He quit high school in 1924 at Hobart, 
Okla., to work on a drilling rig in the 
old Bramen Pool. He joined the Engineer- 
ing Corps of the Army in September, 
1942, and after 18 months’ effort finally 
got assigned 6 months ago to POL 
Section in England. 

Capt. C. A. Bird, who graduated in 
petroleum engineering from the Texas 


A. & M. College in 1939, has been i 
the Army for four years. His work ther 
has been in oil, particularly on resear 
and planning for the handling of petr 
leum products. His present chief, Maj 
A. B. Stevens, was his professor in petr 
leum engineering in Texas. Capt. Bir 
was with the Plymouth Oil Co.’s produc 
tion department in South Texas. Whe 
he first joined the Army he was in 
combat engineering battalion. Then |} 
taught engineering in the Army Scho: 
at Fort Belvoir, Va. Then he was trans 
ferred to the Chief Engineer’s Offic 
at Washington, then sent overseas th 
year, since which time he has_ be: 
mostly with the pipeline group. 

Jim Hogshire, independent oil mark 
eter of Indianapolis, is a Lieut. Colon¢ 
in the Air Corps in France. He has th¢ 
Wake-Up System at Indianapolis tha’ 
operates his string of service station 
He joined the Army in May, 1942, an 
was early sent to India and Egypt, wher: 
he handled the supplies for the Air 
Corps. In October of ’43 he was trans 
ferred to the U.K. Supply Division an 
now is chief of Administration for the 
Supply of one of the big fighting division: 
of the Air Force in France. 

A man who has written much of th 
advertising copy for the Ethyl Corp. is 
Lieut. Col. E. E. Rothman. He is now 
in the Supply Division of the Air Corps 
in France. He was the executive ii 
charge of the Ethyl account for mans 
years for the Campbell Ewald Advertis 
ing Agencv.—W.C.P. 





Oil Industry and the World Owes a Heavy Debt 
Of Gratitude to Valiant Crews of Tankers 


By Warren C. Platt 


LONDON — The oil industry, both 
American and British, might well con- 
sider paying special honor to the crews 
of its tankers. They are the men who 
have been getting the vital petroleum 
products to the battlefronts of this war 
under conditions more severe and agon- 
izing than obtain for any other type of 
transportation. 


There are now hundreds of these 
tankers in the Allied war service. The 
submarine menace is practically past, 
except in the Pacific. Since we got the 
Big and Little Inch pipelines into service 
in the U. S. when our tankers had been 
based from our Gulf Coast and from our 
North Atlantic ports, the American oil 
industry and the American public have 
heard little about the courageous con- 
tribution that the men in our tanker 
services have been making to tlie war. 

The American oil industry, through the 
Americ: Petroleum Institute or the 
P.I.W.C. might well consider a public 
tribute to its tanker crews and it might 
make that contribution more substantial 
by an overhauling of any pension or dam- 
age payments to the families of any mem- 


bers of crews that were killed in tankers 
at sea. 


The average person may not realize 
the vast difference between being at- 
tacked by enemy submarine in a tanker 
that is loaded with highly-inflammable 
petroleum as against being attacked in 
an ordinary freighter carrying dry cargo 
—especially of a comparatively non- 
inflammable nature. In submarine at- 
tack, captains figure on clearing ship in 
five minutes. Many times the ship will 
last much longer than that, but this is in 
a dry cargo ship. 


In a tanker, if she is empty, the five 
minutes may obtain and perhaps more, 
because the empty tanks generally are 
not punctured by one torpedo and those 
intact will keep her afloat. But if the 
tanker is in cargo, especially with gaso- 
lines or Diesel oil, there is seldom five 
minutes for the crew to get away—in 
fact, it generally is nothing short of a 
miracle if any of the crew escape from 
a loaded tanker. 

In addition to recognizing the heroism 
of the sea as exemplified by these tanker 
crews, the oi! industry would be recog- 
nizing a new type of seamen—especially 


officers a type to whom British anc 
American oil interests, as well as al 
other shipping interests, are looking t 
operate our present and future vast fleets 
This new type of officer is being devel 
oped by a direct appeal to the young mer 
of both countries to enter cadet schools 
conducted by both countries and ther 
to learn seamanship. 

These young men don’t just run awa\ 
to sea to get away from home or becausé 
they have itching feet or because they 
have gotten in trouble. They have listene« 
to the arguments of their governments 
and have decided to make the sea their 
profession. The result is a surprising], 
large number of very young men—prod 
ucts of these schools—who are officers ir 
today’s merchant vessels. 

I recently spent a number of days or 
an oil tanker. It was officered by mei 
who are the products of these schools 
with the exception of the captain. H: 
however, had deliberately chosen the s* 
for his job, although he confessed to 
desire to have been an architect. HH: 
went to sea 18 years ago—just befor: 
Great Britain started its present Cadet 
Schvol. He is Capt. E. A. Rooke. Al 
of these 18 years he has sailed for t 
Shell Oil Companies and for two 
them he has been a master. He is young 
—only 34 years old. 

He was Chief Officer of the Ang! 
Saxon tanker “Ensis” when she was t 
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doed in the North Atlantic in June, 
11. Fortunately the ship was going 
st without cargo, so there was no fire. 
e sea was rough, the crew took to 
boats but after floating around for 
24 hours they found that the tanker was 
till afloat. They boarded her and saw 
hat her forward and aft tanks were 
sht so they got up steam and took her 
00 miles to Halifax. 


14 Died on Shell Tanker 


Che first officer of this tanker on which 
[ was a guest, is a product of the 
present British Merchant Marine Cadet 
School, although he had always intended 
to be a naval architect. He is Ronald S. 
Richards, a Welshman. He is 30 years 
iid but has been at sea 15 years. He was 
Chief Officer of a Shell ship —the 
‘Donovania”—that was torpedoed off 
Trinidad in July, 1942. Again that tanker 
was without cargo. A heavy swell was 
running. Three torpedoes struck her at 
1:30 in the morning and 14 men were 
killed. In First Officer Richards’ lifeboat 
were 22 men, but only three of them 
vere physically able to handle the oars, 
the others having been injured when one 
if the torpedoes hit the engine room. 

The third officer of this tanker is a 
typical product of the present British 
vadet training system. He is Duncan H. 
Woods, age 21. He carries the duties of 
Acting Second Officer. 

The fourth officer, whose first name 
slips my mind, a Mr. Smith, was also a 
product of this Cadet School. He is 23. 

One had considerably mixed feelings 
when visiting on the bridge, especially 
ma dark, thick night, when the tanker 
was in convoy and all the ships were 
running full speed without lights, to see 
me of these young officers alone on the 
oridge and in full charge. 

One harked back to all of the stories 
it the sea in each of which there would 


have been some grizzled veteran of 25 
years or more sea service in charge of 
the bridge; but as one looked across the 
breadth of the bridge, and at one of 
this new type of officer, his youthful face 
for the moment identified by the faint 
light from the compass, at the wheel, 
one could not help but marvel at the 
great change which this war has brought 
to the sea. 

Here is a ship carrying some 5,000,000 
gallons or more of a highly-precious war 
material, with the ship itself worth a 
few inillion dollars, running along at full 
speed in heavy weather, and for the 
moment in full charge of this new type 
of skipper. You finally figure that the 
British War Ministry has been running 
ships at sea for a good many centuries 
and that the marine men of this big 
British oil company are the products of 
those centuries of seamanship and that 
they certainly must know their business 
putting these young chaps on the bridge. 
But to a landlubber, it was a shock until 
he got used to it. 


I was told that there are similar young 
men with similar training manning Ameri- 
can merchant marine and that in fact 
there is no difference in the quality of 
the products of our two nations. The 
crew of this tanker seemed to accept 
these youthful skippers as a matter of 
course, which again rather upsets one’s 
picture of seamen, gained from reading 
sea novels! 

The difference between these skippers 
of today and of the far yesterday as 
pictured in story form was further marked 
by the conversation and conduct at the 
Captain’s table. There was as smart a 
lot of repartee and good, clean, healthy 
jokes as I have had the pleasure of listen- 
ing to. I also heard interesting discus- 
sions on economics, art, music and litera- 
ture. I had to rub my eyes and thump my 
head to make myself realize that I 
was really at sea on a big ship. 





NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—How an Amer- 
can tanker, the Yamhill, outmaneu- 
ered and outfought a Japanese sub- 
narine in an all-day battle was re- 
ealed this week by Lieut. John Ma- 
ituley, U.S.M.S. representative of the 
War Shipping Administration in the 
Southwest Pacific. 
The submarine approached the U. S. 
inker at 6:05 a.m. A lookout in the 
fter crow’s-nest of the tanker spot- 
d her and shouted: “Tin fish on the 


ort side.” 
As 80 merchant seamen and Navy 


inners sprang to their stations, the 
vhite wake of a torpedo showed it 
as missing the tanker’s stern by less 
an five feet. Four more torpedoes 
ime at the ship in quick succession 
nd they all missed. 

Then the sub’s black conning tower 
se from the water and before the 





Reveals How Tanker Outfought Japanese Submarine 


tanker could get out of range Jap sail- 
ors fired two shells between the Yam- 
hill’s masts to explode 25 yards be- 
yond the port side. 

An answering shell from the tanker 
hit the water, ricochetting over the 
submarine. A second shell fell be- 
yond her and the Jap craft submerged. 
But the submarine moved beyond 
range of the Yambhill’s big gun to 
continue the “game of tag” for 12 
The tanker fired more than 30 
shells and the Japs twice that number. 

A Navy PBY plane finally arrived on 
the scene in response to the tanker’s ra- 
dioed distress signal. The submarine 
ceased maneuvering and submerged. 

The Yamhill, operated for WSA by 
the Los Angeles Tanker Operators, 
Inc., was built at the Swan Island 
shipyard of the Kaiser Co., Inc., Port- 
land, Ore. It was delivered Dec. 
5, 1943. 


hours. 
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So it is to this type of skipper also 
that I suggest the oil industry of both 
countries could well pay public honor 
to, particularly as the oil industry and 
all other shipping industries will want 
to keep these young men at sea. Their 
coming to the bridge undoubtedly means 
a different type of life and a different 
type of treatment by their employers. It 
probably will call for a revamping of 
the old system of having men stay out 
on the voyage for a year or two years. 


They want to have a part in the train- 
ing and upbringing of their children, 
which they can’t do with long stretches 
at sea. The coming of these new men 
suggests, therefore, that oil companies, 
for illustration, find some means of alter- 
nating these tanker officers with shore 
jobs for a certain number of months 
out of the year—jobs operating terminals, 
for illustration, where the sea officer’s 
training can be used to best advantage. 


But, at all events, the civilized races 
owe a tremendous debt to their tanker 
sea captains and officers and their crews, 
because those men have voluntarily taken 
these highly-inflammable cargoes to 
where they have successfully fought the 
war. These men could have, by various 
means, transferred to dry cargo ships, 
but they elected, from their own cour- 
ageous hearts, to stay with the tankers 
and pay the horrible penalty if neces- 
sary, to get petroleum to the fighting 
forces. 

And that is what the industry on both 
sides of the Atlantic should recognize. 





Former Industry Executive 
Awarded Medal in India 
Special to NPN 

AIR TRANSPORT COMMAND 
BASE, INDIA—Maj. George S. Kimball, 
Braintree, Mass., formerly an executive of 
Boston Fuel Transport, Inc., has been 
awarded the bronze star medal for meri- 
torious achievement. 

Maj. Gen. George E. 
nounced the award of the 
citation reads as follows: 


Straremeyer an- 
star. The 


“At a time when the operations of the 
sector were rapidly increasing in volume, 
and supplies of gasoline very limited, 
Maj. Kimball organized the procedures 
for handling the very vital problems. So 
efficiently did he perform his responsible 
duties during a most critical period, that 
the flow of gasoline was maintained in 
a manner which permitted maximum effi- 
ciency of operations.” 

Before joining Boston Fuel Transport 
in 1936, Maj. Kimball was connected 
with James P. Berry Sons Co. for 10 years. 





Maj. Sadler Is Promoted 


Special to NPN 

AUSTIN, Tex.—Maj. Jerry Sadler, 

former Texas Railroad Commissioner, 

has been promoted to a lieutenant colonel, 

Mrs. Sadler has been informed. He has 

been overseas nearly two years with the 
Persian Gulf Service Command. 








PIPELINES—Csews of the Jndustrys Problems 











WASHINGTON—One of the. closest 
held secrets in Washington concerns the 
fiscal operation of the “Big Inch” crude 
line. For some reason or other, Uncle 
Jesse Jones won't tell how he has the 
line set up on his 
books, and that even 
goes for PAW, which 
has tried on 
than one occasion to 


more 


get the information 
and has been re- 
buffed each time. 


Down to this 
day, as a result, no 
one outside the tight- 
ly-knit official RFC 
family circle appar- 
with 


very 








ently can say, 
any degree of posi- 
what's 


Mr. Yocom 


tiveness, just 

what with respect to the “Big Inch.” 
This much, and this much only, out- 
siders know: that the final cost of the 
line’ will approximate $77,000,000; that 
recent operations have been at the rate 
of 320,000 b/d; that Defense Supplies 
Corp. buys crude at Longview and sells 
in New York or Philadelphia at the 
posted price plus 80 cents; and that out 
of this 80 cents, DSC pays gathering 
charges and mainline operating costs, and 
also makes a refund to buyers of the dif- 


Washington— Some Informed Guesses on Operation of Big Inch Crude Line —By Herbert Yocom 


ference between the pre-war normal 
tanker rate and the pipeline tariff, or 
15c per bbl. 

From here on, it’s all a mystery. Deep, 
dark secrets are the official answers to 
the questions: 

1. What does it cost to operate “Big 
Inch,” including not only out-of-pocket 
expense but allowance for depreciation 
and amortization? 

2. How much does it cost DSC, on 
the average, to get the oil to Longview; 
in other words, what is the gathering 
charge per bbl? 

3. Over what period is government 
amortizing its investment? 

4. What is DSC’s daily net “profit” 
on the operation? 

Despite the extreme reticence of Mr. 
Jones concerning “Big Inch”, there have 
been any number of guesses made at the 
answers to these four pertinent 
tions. Some deserve no mention here, 
but others do if for no other 
than that they can be labelled as “in- 
Here is the 


ques- 
reason 


formed” guesses. consen- 
sus: 

At the very most, the sum of Ile per 
bbl. probably will cover mainline operat- 
ing costs, plus the amount required 
to amortize over a period of about 25 
Gathering charges probably av- 
Add lle and 20c to the 15c 


years. 


erage 20c. 


a net of 34c on 


refund mentioned earlier and the tot 
DSC outlay per barrel of crude is 46 
Deduct 46c from the 80c per bbl. charg 
to buyers and DSC figures to be maki 
each barrel of crud 
that moves through the line. On tl 
basis of a 320,000 b/d throughput, that 
a net “profit” of $108,800 per day. 

The writer went over to DSC th 
week to see if DSC’s able young exec 
tive-vice president and general counsi 
George H. Hill, Jr., wouldn’t throw 
little official light on the “Big Inch 
operation, Uncle Jesse notwithstandin: 
Our talk was long and pleasant, for M 
Hill is as likeable as he is able. 

We learned only a couple of thing 
however. One of those was that th: 
“Big Inch” take does, in fact, exceed 
the outgo. Another was that the exces 
goes into the DSC treasury where it help 
to finance the multitude of other activities 
in which DSC is engaged, including, pos 
sibly, the stripper-well subsidy program 

As to the actual operating and oth« 
costs, amount of the government “prof 
it”, etc., Mr. Hill wouldn’t say, which 
is why the paragraphs 
above are merely “informed” guesses in 
stead of being official. At that, how 
reason to suspect that 


figures a few 


ever, we have 
they're pretty close to being on the beam 
and that time will prove them so. 








Atlantic Coast— 


NEW YORK—Mention week 
ago of the possibility of thousands of 
former service men becoming gasoline 
station operators after the war, with gov- 
ernment financial support, stirred some 
interest as to what 
the post-war lend- 
ing policy of private 
banks will be in the 
The 
answer seems to be 
that the banks, as 


here a 


same situation. 


in the past, will 
make what they 
consider to be sound 
loans, while some 
of the government 





loans to veterans 


may have a much 

Mr. Glassey less 

tion. 

Without attempting to forecast the fu- 
ture of federal loans of this character, 
William Sheperdson, director of the Post- 
War Small Business Credit Commission 
of the American Bankers Assn., defined 
his own beliefs as follows: 

“My philosophy has always been that 
private initiative must be permitted to do 
all it can and will do. If private initia- 
tive fails in its task, then.the govern- 
ment must step in and take action, if it 
is in the interest of the national econ- 
omy.” 

The credit policy recently adopted by 


solid founda- 
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Warning 


for Industry in Post-War Veterans’ 


the commission states that “every com- 
petent man, firm and 
needs bank credit for some constructive 
purpose will get it. And for adequate 
amounts and for sufficient length of time 
to do the job.” 

Theoretically, the 
be expected to assume a similar attitude 
with respect to loans to veterans who 
desire to establish small businesses after 
their discharge from the armed forces. 
As a matter of actual practice, however, 
there is a grave danger that many loans 
will be made on _ insufficient security. 
The danger is not only the loss of the 
money itself but—so far as the oil in- 
dustry is concerned—the possible loss of 
good will when veterans fail as service 
station operators. 

The army already is circulating among 
troops in Europe copies of a_ booklet 
prepared under the supervision of the 
Department of Commerce, designed to 
acquaint soldiers with post-war oppor- 
tunities in the service station field. The 
booklet points out the risks, as well as 
the advantages involved. It makes no 
attempt to encourage a soldier to con- 
template service station operation un- 
less all important factors involved are 
favorable. Nevertheless it is inevitable 


corporation that 


government might 


that some soldiers who are not fitted for 


this work will believe it offers an easy 
road to riches. 


Under the so-called G. I. 





Law, the 





Loans —By Frank P. S. Glassey 


government will guarantee 50 per cent 
of a loan obtained by a veteran to set up 
a small business, with the guarantee not 
to exceed $2000. No regulations or di 
rectives have yet been issued under th« 
law. Hence nobody yet knows whether 
in the failure, the guarante: 
would take care of the entire loss up t 
$2000, or whether the less would hb: 
shared by the bank making the loan. 

In a hypothetical case, a veteran seek 
ing $4000 to open a gasoline service sta 
tion would go to his local bank and 
apply for the loan. If the bank con 
sidered the project a good credit risk, it 
would lend the ex-soldier the $4000 
after obtaining a government guanrantc: 
of half the loan. 

If, however, the bank refuses to mak 
the loan because in its judgment it con- 
stitutes a poor credit risk, the veteran 
still has a chance to get the money. H 
may apply either to the RFC or to th 
Small War Plants Corp. If either of 
those agencies makes the loan, the % 
ernment will be lending $4000 and gua 
anteeing itself—through the Vetera 
A dministration—$2000. 

It is generally believed here that t! 
RFC will be reluctant to make loa 
which have been turned down by co! 
mercial banks. The Small War Plants 
Corp. on the other hand, may be fai 
more lenient. Many an ex-soldier or 
sailor may be set up in the service sta- 


case of 
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tion business by the government, only 
to fail after he has been operating for 
a few months. 

fhe next natural step, in that event, 
would be for the major oil company 


unfavorable reaction that big business is 

acquiring wealth at the expense of G. I. 
” 

Joe. 


° for oS 


Six million automobiles will be sold 


equipment and complete other neces- 
sary readjustments. The “double re- 
conversion” necessitated by the probable 
defeat of Germany first and Japan sec- 
ond, Mr. Sloan said, will cost his com- 


which has been supplying him with annually for the first two or three years pany $50,000,000 more than if both 
products to take over his station. It is after reconversion, in the opinion of Al- collapsed at the same time. 
here that the danger arises. Politicians fred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman of General 


could, and probably would, charge that 
“big business” has crushed the veteran 
for its own ends. 

Discussing such possibilities, one lead- 
ing banker gave this advice: 

“It would be a good policy for major 
oil companies never to buy up service 
stations which had been financed under 
the G. I. Law, for fear of a subsequent 


Motors Corp. 

Mr. Sloan said here last week that 
General Motors has enough faith in the 
future to plan to spend $500,000,000 to 
$600,000,000 after victory to bring its 
facilities up to date. 

Commenting on reconversion, he said 
it would cost General Motors $80,000,- 
000 just to get rid of war tools and 
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The New York State Automobile Assn. 
is still seeking increased gasoline for ci- 
vilians. The association’s annual conven- 
tion last week adopted a_ resolution 
urging that the current allotment of 
gasoline to “A”, “B” and “C” motorists 
be increased to the limit of the available 
civilian supply. 





Midwest— 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Petroleum mar- 
keting associations in the Midwest are 
adding their denunciations to the swell- 
ing chorus of opposition to the Anglo- 
American Oil Agreement as now written 
and passed to the 
Senate for approval 
by Mr. Roosevelt. 
Executive Secretaries 
Glenn Primm and 
J. E. Adrian of the 
Illinois Petroleum 
Marketers Assn. and 
South Dakota Inde- 
pendent Oil Men’s 





Midwest Opposition to Oil Treaty Mounts 


in defeating the treaty. Sen. Moore of 
Oklahoma told us on Monday that he 
did not like it as drawn and did not 
think the Senate would approve it. 
Q ° 2 

Since the Compact Commission and 
various state corporation commissions 
hope to recover their states’ rights when 
the war emergency passes, and may be 
the gate valve for cutting back the pro- 
duction of crude (and consequently prod- 
ucts) to avoid waste, independent oil 
jobbers and marketers who fear they will 
be washed away in a flood of products 
bringing price chaos, might well register 


—By Earl Lamm 


wash-out of about 50% of its jobbers due 
to their inability to stand the gaff during 
the immediate postwar competition, 
which it is anticipated will be lively. 
The competent and financially able 
jobbers who are left are to be put 
through a company sales school. The 
building, or room in which the school 
will be held, has already been rented and 
is now being fixed up for that purpose. 
It is the company’s idea that jobbers must 
be high-type salesmen, and they will be 
expected to earn more money than pre- 
war. They will own their transports, will 
pick up the products at terminals and 





Assns., respectively, their feelings with both the Compact and deliver them direct to stations or custom- 
ey wired the Interstate Corporation Commissions of all states ers, except some farm accounts, which 
a Oil Compact Com- and see what can be done about it. The will be served from larger storages in- 
” ag Pere mission meeting here Compact’s next meeting will be held _ stalled at selected service station loca- 
vs Oct. 5-7, urging that some time in December, the date and _ tions for that purpose. 

d the commission go place to be announced later. Meantime, Thus, refinery tank car shipments and 
R on record in a resolution condemning the — many of the state jobbers associations in bulk plants as now known will be done 
‘a Agreement, which the commission vigor- the Midwest are holding their fall meet- away with as uneconomical, since they 
. ously did. (See p. 32). _ ings and passing resolutions, copies of involve extra handling of products. Sav- 
+. Mr. Primm’s wire read: “In behalf of | which could be sent the commissions. ings effected is where the jobbers are 
nm more than 700 independent jobber mar- Domestic production of crude, how- supposed to make their extra money. 
keters of Illinois, we respectfully ask ever, will be only one phase of the prod- Storage capacity at many stations in 
“el your body to consider the Anglo-Ameri- uct supply situation for the Caribbean one section of the company’s territory 
v can Oil Agreement as discussed before and South American areas are increasing have already been increased and others 
P.LW.C. by Mr. Hill, and vigorously their production, and in order to keep are being added to. Where the neces- 
r urge your commission to take action in domestic producers as well as marketers sary additional storage tanks are coming 
g a resolution condemning the agreement of products on their financial feet, de- from was not revealed, but salvaging 
we is un-American and in violation of the mand is anticipated for increasing the present bulk plant tanks offers some 
Constitution of the United States.” crude import tax from 2lc to 42c a barrel, _ possibility. 
= Mr. Adrian’s telegram expressed similar the prewar rate. Ralph Zook, President 
feeling toward the Oil Agreement, which — of I.P.A.A., in his address here on Satur- Employers May Pay Xmas Bonus 
tine coincided with the attitude at the meet- day, pointed out that Middle East crude 
” ing here. As pictured here, oil well drill- can be delivered to New York about 27c Of $25 for Each Employe 
"a ers and producers do not want to be cheaper than from East Texas, and that oS _sSNPN News Bureau 
compelled to go to London or some South American prices could be below W ASHINGTON—Employers may pay 
other world capital for approval of their _ that. a Christmas or year-end bonus of $25 or 
T drilling permits, but prefer to take them ° ° ° less to each of his employes without 
a to their local state corporation commis- By-passing of bulk plants by truck WLB approval, a recent announcement 
” sion Apparently the marketing branch — transports making deliveries direct to ser- from the WLB states. 
ona of the oil industry feels the same way vice stations, which practice got its start General order No. 10 provides that 
toward handling of ration coupons should in the Midwest in Oklahoma and Kan- bonus payments to employes whose wage 
te l dire circumstances predicted as sas and was being pushed further north or salary adjustments are subject to WLB 
loa possible if the agreement as written be- into Nebraska three years ago, is due for approval may be made without Board 
Plan omes effective and an international OPA rapid expansion north and east. approval if, when paid - a fixed ane, 
; ' iS set up. Another important oil company is the amount of the previous year's bonus 
° Joint opposition to the agreement by about ready to begin operations on that is not exceeded, or, in cases where the 
va the producing and marketing branches basis. Thorough preparations are now payment is made on a percentage basis, 
e s 








oil industry is likely to get results 
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being made. The company expects a 





the percentage is unchanged. 
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Tariff Commission's Study of Synthetic Rubber 


Gives Edge to Oil Product in Postwar Era 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—The U. S. ‘Lariff 
Commission this week issued a 100-page 
rubber study, dealing with the prewar 
situation, the war-born synthetic indus- 
try, and expected postwar conditions, in 
which it asserted that grain alcohol 
would have to drop to 15c per gallon 
compared with the present 90c price— 
before becoming competitive with pe- 
troleum in the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber. 

Shut off from the 
natural rubber by war, the U. S. 
built an enormous synthetic rubber in- 
dustry, with a capacity greatly exceed- 
ing the prewar rate of consumption of 
natural rubber, and this, the report 
added, “will leave us with entirely new 
problems when hostilities cease.” The 
purpose of the report is to furnish a 
factual basis for the consideration of 
these problems by Congress and the Ad- 
ministration. 


Rubber-from-Oil Reduced 


Butadiene—the bizgest factor in mak- 
ing synthetic rubber—may be made 
from alcohol, or from oil or natural gas, 
it was pointed out. And, while it was 
originally planned that about one-third 
of the quantity required should be made 
from alcoho! and two-thirds from oil, 
there was delay in the completion of pe- 
troleum-butadiene plants, which, com- 
bined with increased demand for light 
petroleum fractions for the manufacture 
of high-octane gasoline, has forced a 
ratio of 60% from alcohol and 40% from 
oil for the full year of 1944. 

“But,” the report said, “as 
possible it is intended that the ratio orig 
inally planned shall be made effective.” 

Delving into a comparative 
analysis of “alky-rubber” and “oil-rub 
ber”, the report pointed out that before 
actual plant operation began, technical 
experts estimated the probable costs of 
Buna S—which makes up the great bulk 
of the synthetic rubber program—made 
from petroleum and from alcohol. 

“Actual experience thus far,” it added, 
“indicates that, apart from the 
factor of alcohol price, these estimates of 
were roughly although 
costs for alcohol-rubber, on the basis of 
any given price of alcohol, have proved 
to be somewhat lower and those for pe 
troleum-rubber higher than 
had been estimated, the disparity with 
respect to the latter being largely due 
to the fact that, for already 
stated, the petroleum plants have thus 
far operated well below capacity.” 

A table comparing the preliminary 
cost estimates for Buna S rubber with 
the actual results (not entirely complete 
in their coverage) during the month of 
May, 1944, was presented in the report. 
The figures include provision for amorti- 
zation of the investment over a period of 
five years, it was pointed out, but not 
for interest on investment or for selling 


major sources of 


has 


soon as 


price 


major 


costs correct, 


somewhat 


reasons 
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expenses. Costs were also computed to 
include amortization over a period of 10 
vears. Table follows (figures in cents 
per pound of rubber): 


Alcohol process 
with price of alcohol: 


Copoly- 
Buta- Sty- meri- 
diene rene zation Total 
95c per gal. 
Based on advance 
estimate 37.1 16 79 49.6 
Actual, May 1944. 35.7 48 7.4 47.9 
30c per gal. 
Advance estimate 22.0 35 79 33.4 
Actual? 20.6 8.8 7.4 $1.7 
l5e per gal. 
Based on advance 
estimate 10.4 26 7.9 20.9 
Actual? 88 29 7.4 19.1 
Butene-butane 
petroleum) process 
Advance estimate 8.1 23 7.9 18.3 
Actual 1i2.7 24 74 22.5 


‘The actual price paid by the plants has 


been over 90c per gallon in 1944. 

2 That is to say, what the actual costs would 
have been if alcohol could have been bought at 
50 cents, or 15 cents, per gal. respectively. 


From an analysis of the table above, 
it was pointed out in the report, “it ap- 
pears that only if the price of al- 
cohol had fallen to around 15 cents per 
gallon would the cost of alcohol-rubber 
have been in the same range with that 
f petroleum-rubber.” 


Grain Alcohol Costly 


A price of 15 cents per gallon would 
be little more than half of the average 
price of alcohol during the prewar pe- 
riod when it was being made chiefly 
from molasses, a much cheaper material 
than grain, which has had to be the prin- 
cipal material for the greatly increased 
output. of alcohol the 
rubber program 


necessitated by 
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Conditions which are likely to exist in 
the immediate postwar period may dif- 
fer “materially” from those likely to 
exist later on, say during the 1950 
decade, it was pointed out. Chiefly as 
a result of the great development of 
synthetic rubber plants in the U. S., 
world capacity for production of rubber, 
not long after the close of the war with 
Japan, may be far greater than before 
the war, depending largely on conditions 
in the Far East. Even if consumption 
in the earlier postwar period should also 
be materially large, the report added, ca- 
pacity “may prove excessive as soon as 
the temporary abnormal backlog of de- 
ferred civilian demand has been met.” 


It was estimated that the postwar po- 
tential world rubber capacity will be 
over 3,000,000 tons, and possibly more, 
divided as follows: Latin American and 
African plantation and wild rubber, 90,- 
000 tons annually; synthetic and_re- 
claimed rubber in countries outside of 
the U. S., over 200,000 tons, mainly in 
the Soviet Union, Germany and Canada; 
U. S. capacity, estimated at from 1,100, 
000 to 1,250,000 tons annually and the 
Far Eastern areas—two or three years 





Davies Reports 20% Reduction in PAW Employes 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—PAW employee rolls 
have been reduced 20% in the last 14 
months—from a record high of 1438 in 
July, 1943 to 1156 as of the end of Sep- 
tember. 

Reporting this fact this week Deputy 
PAW Davies said that on the basis of 
the present level of operation, PAW 
would turn back approximately $700,000 
of its appropriation to the Treasury at 
the end of the current fiscal year. 

“In PAW,” said Mr. Davies, “we are 
not waiting for the termination of waz 
to begin reduction of our staff. We must, 
of course, maintain always the organiza- 
tion and personnel necessary to do a 
first rate job but it is, and always has 
our purpose to operate with a 
minimum staff and with the greatest 
possible economy.” 

If at end of the current fiscal period 


been, 





next June 30 PAW is able to turn $700,- 
000 in to the Treasury, this will represent 
the oil agency’s second saving in operat- 
ing expense. Last May, PAW voluntarily 
reduced its request to Congress for op- 
erating funds by $500,000. Now operat 
ing on an annual budget of $6,000,000, 
expenditures for the first three months of 
this year (July, August and Septembet 
were $1,317,213, or $182,787 under th 
budget. 

Staff reductions effected since last July 
Mr. Davies pointed out, have reduced 
number of employes in Washington from 
908 to 746, while field staff has been cut 
from 530 to 410. 


Personnel reductions have cut across 
PAW activities, with exception of foreign, 
public relations and refining. Foreign 
staff has been increased from 108 in July 
1943, to 124 at the end of September 
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after liberation—about 
not more.” 

Compared with this expected postwar 
capacity, however, consumption of rub- 
ber (including synthetic and reclaimed) 
outside the U. S. in the years just pre- 
ceding the war averaged about 600,000 
tons annually, mainly natural rubber. 
This, added to 650,000 tons in the U. S.., 
gave a total world-wide consumption of 
about 1,250,000 tons per year. So, the 
world rubber-producing capacity, nat- 
ural, synthetic, and reclaimed combined, 
may be much more than double the av- 
erage annual pre-war consumption with- 
in 2 or 3 years after the war. 

On the subject of competition be- 
tween synthetic and natural rubber, the 
report stated: 

If at the close of the war the U. S. 
government turns over its synthetic rub- 
ber plants to private concerns, whether 
by sale or lease, the industry will prob- 
ably soon be faced with vigorous com- 
petition from Far East producers of nat- 
ural rubber, unless, of course, some in- 
ternational regulation plan is adopted.” 


1,500,000 tons 


Cut in Buna §S Likely 


The report thought it “quite possible” 
that during postwar years the out-of- 
pocket expenses of making Buna § will, 
through improvements in technique, be- 
come lower than the estimates of war- 
time costs. An important element in the 
ost, it was pointed out, will be the value 


for arriving at far-reaching policy de- 
cisions with respect to rubber.” 

2. In case it develops that the con- 
tinued domestic production of any sub- 
stantial quantity of synthetic rubber for 
bulk use would require government as- 
sistance, “the broad questions of public 
policy involved would have to be con- 
sidered.” 

3. Chief objectives that would operate 
in favor of government assistance are: 
(a) to strengthen the national security, 
and (b) to utilize the existence of a do- 
mestic industry producing bulk-use syn- 
thetic rubber as a means of protecting 
domestic consumers from possible price 
exactions by 
producers. 


combinations of foreign 

4. Chief factor weighing against gov- 
ernment aid—after natural rubber once 
again becomes available on a _ pre-war 
scale—is the “adverse effect upon out 
export trade and_ industries. This 
consideration is all the more important it 
the U. S. is to continue in the postwar 
period its efforts toward a world-wide 
reduction of trade barriers.” 





5. Three features of a possible post- 
war rubber program 
pecially important:” 
imports should be maintained on_ the 
maximum scale consistent with the ob- 
jectives of insuring an ample supply of 
rubber in case of future war and of af- 
fording adequate protection against price 


“stand out as es- 
(a) natural rubber 


segment to be kept in stand-by condition 


The report wound up its summary 
with a short discussion of the question 
of disposing of government plants. 

While it mizht be desirable for the 
U. S. Treasury to recapture all of the 
$750,000,000 invested by U. S. in a syn- 
thetic rubber program, “realization of 
that objective should not be permitted 
to send the operating program off to a 
disadvantageous start,” the report said, 
adding: 


“There may in fact prove to be no 
conflict between a sound operating pro- 
gram and maximum recovery of invest- 
ment, but if conflict the 
former should prevail. The indispens- 
able condition attaching to the sale or 
lease of the plants should be an under- 
taking to continue production of speci- 
fied quantities so that our minimum out- 
put goal will be assured, and the plants 
should be sold or leased to the highest 
bidders who are in a position to main- 
tain that production with reasonable ef- 
ficiency, taking into account, however, 
existing contracts giving the present op- 
erators first refusal.” 


such arises 


This latest report, prepared by Serge 
N. Benson, John M. Jacobs and other 
members of the Tariff Commission, was 
compiled from information supplied by 
producers of synthetic rubber, manufac- 
turers of rubber goods, the various gov- 
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ice Co., who has succeeded Mr. Brown 
as chairman of the: General Committee 
of PAW District 1, is named a member. 
All general committee chairmen are ex- 
officio members of this Committee. 

B. Brewster Jennings is named a 
member to fill the vacancy created by the 
death of Mr. Brown. 


Committee on Supply and Transportation: 

B. I. Graves, vice president, Tide 
Water Associated Oil Co., succeeds 
W. Alton Jones as chairman of the Sup- 
ply and Transportation Committee ot 
PAW Dist. 1. Mr. Jones continues as a 


member of this Committee. 


Committee on Renegotiation: 


Mr. Jennings is named a member to 
fill the vacancy created by the death of 
Mr. Brown. 


OPA Grants Industries 
Fuel Oil Storage 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—OPA this week for- 
mally announced that industrial 
sumers of fuel oil would be allowed to 
apply for additional inventory reserves 
sufficient completely to fill their storage 
tanks, regardless of former limitations on 
inventory stocks (see NPN Sept. 27, 
p. 14). 

The liberalized ruling was one of sev- 
eral changes made in the fuel oil regu- 
lations. 

Previously most 
were limited to twice the amount of the 
industrial consumer’s current ration. 

Reason for the loosening up of in- 
ventory rules, OPA pointed out, is that, 
although total fuel oil supply is “still 
critical,” suppliers’ storage tanks in some 
areas “are now filled to capacity. If this 
oil is allowed to move as reserve inven- 
tory to consumers who have large storage 
facilities, suppliers will be in a position 
to receive additional oil as it becomes 
available and so will be able to maintain 
more even distribution to all classes of 
consumers in the coming months.” 





con- 


inventory reserves 





Congress To Have Final Say 
On Continuance of PRC 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—That the Adminis- 
tration will request Congress for oper- 
ating funds to maintain Petroleum Re- 
serves Corporation in existence after Jan. 
l was reported this week by a member of 
PRC board of directors. 

Under terms of the Independent Of- 
fices Appropriation Act, all 
created by executive order and which are 
one year or older are required to request 
and receive an appropriation of operat- 
ing funds from Congress before the end 
of the current year or go out of existence 
on that date. PRC is such an agency, 
having been established by executiv: 
order on June 30, 1943. 

The attitude of PRC board members, it 
was said, is that the decision as to wheth- 
er PRC is to be continued should be 
made by Congress and not by the Admin- 
istration which created it. 


agencies 
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Experts Sight Sudden 
Postwar Gains in 
Mechanized Farming 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Government and in- 
dustrial leaders are now predicting that 
American farms will be more fully 
mechanized than ever after the war, re- 
sulting in substantial growth of food 
production and farm prosperity, as well 
as an enlarged market for oil products. 
For example, John W. Thomas, chair- 
man and chief executive of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., recently 
forecast construction of 1% million new 
rubber-tired the first five 
postwar years and a 100 per cent increase 
in their number within a decade. He 
cited Department of Agriculture figures 
to show that the output per worker on 
American farms has 80% since 
tractors first were put farms,” 
pointed out that this figure applied to 
all farm labor, although only a third of 
U. S. farms now are mechanized. 
Going even further, Ralph R. Wilson, 
special assistant to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, compiled a table to show how 
lowa—as typical of other under-mechan- 
ized Midwestern states—could 
both its total agricultural output and its 
population through mechanized, “inten- 





tractors in 


“risen 


on and 


increase 


sive agriculture.” 

Iowa, revealed in the Farm Census of 
1939 to be the state of largest agricul- 
tural production, would have had farm 
production that year of $1,643,000,000 
instead of $560,000,000 if it had prac- 
ticed “intensive farming” at the rate effec- 
tive in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 
But “extensive farming,” with consider- 
ably less mechanization, has been the 


rule in Iowa, with the result that its 
farm income is lower than it should be, 
Mr. Wilson said. 


Two Million More People 


He also pointed out that mechanization 
would require more labor—to the extent 
of raising Iowa’s population from the 
current 2.3 million to an estimated 4.5 
million. 

Contrasting production of Iowa’s lead- 
ing farm producing county, Pottawattamie, 
with Lancaster (see table) Wilson also 
drew the following conclusions for the 
state as a whole: 

“If the capitalized values of Iowa land 


and buildings on farms were at 
Lancaster rate, the Iowa values in 1939 


would have been over $4,800,000,000 
instead of $2,691,000,000. If all Iowa 
counties spent as much per year for 
farm machinery as Lancaster does, the 


annual expenditure would be 150 n 
lion instead of 45 million. If Iowa 
counties paid as much for hired labor 
the yearly expenditure would be 195 
million instead of 30 million. If Iowa 
farms averaged the same acreage as 
Lancaster's, Iowa would have over 5( 
000 farms instead of 213,000.” 

Mr. Wilson asserted that although thy 
figures were compiled in 1939, they ap- 
plied “just as well now or in the postwar 
era.” 

Indication that farmers may have their 
chance for mechanization soon was the 
move by WFA last week, ending ration- 
ing and distribution control of all farm 
machinery and equipment except corn 
pickers. It was not immediately clear, 
however, whether there actually would 
be enough machinery available to meet 
all farm needs. 

Contrast between production of Potta- 
wattamie, Ia., where 
is practiced, with 
County, Pennsylvania, where intensive 
farming is the rule, is shown in the 


table below compiled by Mr. Wilso: 


extensive farming 


that of Lancaster 





West Coast Sour Crude Shipments 
Will Be Paid by DSC 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—A Defense Supplies 
Corp. agreement to absorb the extra- 
ordinary costs involved, cleared the way 
this week for start of a 20,000 b/d move- 
ment of West Texas sour crude to 
California by rail. 

While DSC has not worked out th 
exact basis for absorbing the cost, DSC 
Executive-Vice President George H. Hill, 
Jr., said he hoped to have the formula 
ready for announcement by the end of 
this week. One possibility, although this 
is not definite, is that DSC will buy crude 
and move it to California itself, for sale 
there to refiners some economical 
basis. 

At PAW, the plan is to employ about 
1500 cars in crude service to the Los 
Angeles basin. Two trains of 50 cars 
each will be dispatched daily. Turn 
around time is calculated as 15 days 


on 





Comparative Costs of Extensive and Intensive Farming 


farms 
acres 


Number of 
Land in farms, 
Average size of farm. acres 
Crop land harvested, acres 
Products used by farm households 
Value all farm products, collars 
Production per farm, dollars 
Production per acre, dollars 
Value domestic animals on farm, dollars 
Values, land and buildings, dollars 
Value buildings, dollars 


Average value, land and buildings, dollars 


Value, implements and machinery, dollars 
Owner-operators 

Vegetables sold (exclusive potatoes), 

Vegetables for home use, dollars 

Wages paid, dollars 








dollars 


Pottawattamie, Ia. Lancaster, Pa 


3,793 8,446 
575,406 507,217 
151.7 60.1 
347,560 $47,729 


$ 2,063,983 
24,548,638 


$ 708,203 
11,955,645 


3,156 2,907 
20.80 48.40 
5,240,423 8,618,371 


72,106,628 
46,292,739 


a7 


47,214,208 
13,396,821 


12,448 8,537 
3,746,834 9,799,323 
1,947 6,184 
25,645 646,072 
75,409 444,624 
586,158 1,962,111 
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New Specific Price Schedule for Natural Gasoline Expected Soon 


WASHINGTON—New specific prices 
ioving to PAW Dist. 1, and a formula for computing deliv- 
red-at-destination naturals ceiling prices in Dists. 2, 3 and 4, 
ill be embodied in a forthcoming amendment to MPR88 
hich is expected to take effect in a few days. 

The following specific f.o.b. prices will be set on shipments 


Dist. 1 (figures in cents per gal.): 
RVP Lbs. Sq. In. 
At 100 Deg. F. 


26 24 22 20 


rec kenridge- 


NPN News Bureau 
on natural gasoline 


is lower. 


Kentucky) and Dist. 3 as follows: Breckenridge F.O.B. re- 
finery price, as specified in above table, plus Oct. 1, 
rail rate to destination, or Oklahoma F.O.B. refinery price as 
set out in above table, plus Oct. 1, 1941, rail rate, whichever 


1941 


All sellers would compute such delivered-at-destination prices 
under formula above, so it is to be noted that specific F.O.B. 


prices spelled out in table above for origin areas other than 
Breckenridge and Oklahoma apply only to Dist. 1 movements. 
An “eligible marketer”, as defined by MPR 88 (a broker) 


Ss © MW 


will be allowed to add 0.125c per gal. to price arrived at 


under formula for Districts 2, 3 and 4 delivered-at-destination 


prices, as explained above, but not to those specified in above 
table on shipments to the East Coast. 

In addition, sellers who ship products to their own storage 
points along Gulf Coast and then deliver into buyer’s tanker, 


barge or tank car, etc., or deliver to buyer from these storage 


Texas Area 4.50 4.72 4.95 5.17 5.40 5.62 6.12 6.52 

State of Okla. 75 4.99 5.22 5.46 5.70 5.94 6.46 6.89 

State of Kans. 4.88 5.12 5.35 5.59 5.83 6.07 6.59 7.02 

Central Il. 6.00 6.24 6.47 6.71 6.95 7.19 7.71 8.14 

N. Tex., W. Tex., 

State of N. Mexico . 4.50 4.72 4.95 5.17 5.40 5.62 6.12 6.52 

E. Tex., N. La., 

§. Ark, . 5.16 5.38 5.61 5.83 6.06 6.28 6.78 7.18 

fexas Panhandle .. 4.59 4.83 5.06 5.30 5.54 5.78 6.30 6.73 per gal. 


Sellers will compute delivered-at-destination ceiling prices at 
3 and 4, from origins in Dist. 2 


‘ints in Districts 2, 


( except 


points by pipeline will be allowed to compute their maximum 
price to these buyers as follows: Breckenridge F.O.B. refinery 
price plus Oct. 1, 1941, rail rate to storage point plus 0.25c 


Above specific prices and formula were developed by OPA 
following consultation with industry members here on Aug. 29. 





AVIATION ‘GAS’ OVER TOP 


(Continued from p. 3) 
sasoline must run at full capacity, every 
technologist and operator must be kept 
n the job, every expedient used in and 
t of the refineries to force maximum 





ou 
production must be continued, and plants 
vet uncompleted must be out into opera- 
tion at the earliest possible moment.” 


Rubber Production Up 


Included in “every expedient” men- 
tioned by Mr. Davies, it is understood, 
will be the continued vigorous presenta- 
tion by PAW to the appropriate agen- 
cies, namely WMC and Selective Service, 
of the vital necessity of keeping young, 
draft-deferred workers on the job, and 
the continued need for high referral pri- 
replace about 3000 workers 
who leave 100-octane refining each month 
ind to recruit new workers. 

On synthetic rubber production, Mr. 
McNutt reported to Mr. Byrnes as fol- 


low Bs 


orities to 


“July production of synthetic rubber 
exceeded requirements by 10 per cent. 
Employment at 31 plants declined by 
1.4 per cent during July to a level of 
20,455, largely as a result of the diver- 
sion of butadiene to the high-octane gaso- 
line program and to increased efficiency. 
It is expected that production wil! con- 
tinue to be adequate.” 

On synthetic rubber, too, as far as 
the oil industry is concerned, PAW can 
be expected to press its manpower pro- 
grams with WMC and Selective Service. 

In reviewing production of 100-octane, 
PAW Ickes pointed out that there were 
mly 23 refineries in the United Nations 
making finished aviation gasoline at the 
time of Pearl Harbor. Since then, the 
stry under PAW has been working 
it “breakneck speed to build enough re- 
fineries to meet the ever increasing re- 
juirements of our expanding air forces,” 


he added. 

“Despite these handicaps,” Mr. Ickes 
continued, “all requirements of the air 
OCTOBER 11, 1944 


forces in combat zones were met in full 
from the very beginning. However, this 
was done by using a certain amount of 
lower grade gasoline in some training ac- 
tivities, since there was not enough 100- 
octane fuel to go around, and by op- 
erating with less than desirable work- 
ing inventories. 

“Now, however, we have more than 
65 refineries producing finished 100- 
octane gasoline. We are rapidly ap- 
proaching our target. In October, we will 
make enough 100-octane gasoline to 
meet all needs—at home and abroad— 
commence inventory accumulation, and 
at the same time improve quality.” 


Improved Fuel, Is Goal 


Mr. Davies’ note of caution—that pro- 
duction could be maintained only _ if 
workers were kept on the job, and 
“every other expedient” continued—fol- 
lowed the remark above by Mr. Ickes. 
Mr. Davies then added: 

“The more ingredients and the less 
gasoline in the blend, the better the fuel. 
The B-29s, the B-32s, the carrier fighters, 
and the newer airplane engines gener- 
ally need still better fuel. We are de- 
termined to give it to them. This means 
that we must force additional production 
of super ingredients and less gasoline in 
the blend. This in turn means that all! 
of the plants must run top speed to 
make a lesser quantity of a better quality 
fuel. 

“Hitherto, the only super-fuels we 
have been able to manufacture have 
been small quantities for use by engine 
manufacturers and for laboratory experi- 
ments.” 

Asserting that not one Allied plane has 
ever been grounded through lack of pe- 
troleum, Mr. Davies added: 

“To meet operational requirements in 
the past, we have at times been forced 
to turn down requests for additional 
quantities of 100-octane for storage in 
war theaters and to substitute lower 
grades for some of the training planes 
here at home.” 


Mines Bureau Sets Up 
Synthetic Fuel Staff 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Establishment of an 
Office of Synthetic Liquid Fuels to guide 
the five-year, $30,000,000 research and 
development project recently authorized 
by Congress to provide synthetic oil and 
gasoline, was announced this week by 
Dr. R. R. Sayers, director of the Bureau 
of Mines. 

The new office, functioning as part of 
the Bureau’s Fuels and Explosives Branch, 
will supervise construction and operation 
of laboratories and demonstration plants 
to acquire the “know how” for private 
commercial production of synthetic liquid 
fuels from coal, lignite, oil shales, and 
agricultural and forestry products. 

Dr. W. C. Schroeder, for the last two 
years assistant chief of the Bureau’s Fuels 
and Explosives branch, has been named 
acting chief of the new Office of Syn- 
thetic Liquid Fuels and will oversee the 
work of the office’s four divisions. In 
addition, a new oil shale section has been 
set up in the Bureau's Petroleum and 
Natural Gas Division. 

The heads of the Hydrogenation Dem- 
onstration Plant and Gas Synthesis Dem- 
onstration Plant Divisions have not been 
selected, according to Dr. Sayers, but 
appointees of the other units are as fol- 
lows: 

Chief of the Research and Develop- 
ment Division is Dr. Henry H. Storch, a 
Bureau of Mines physical chemist since 
1928. In World War I, Dr. Storch was 
associated with the Bureau of Standards. 
Named assistant chief of the division is 
Dr. Lester L. Hirst, who worked with 
Dr. Storch, pioneering in the field of syn- 
thetic fuels at the Bureau’s laboratory- 
scale hydrogenation unit at Pittsburgh. 
An employe of the Bureau since 1935, 
Hirst will continue research with his su- 
perior to provide technical information 
needed to design and operate future com- 
mercial-scale demonstration plants. 

Dr. Joyce H. Crowell, appointed super- 





vising engineer of Gas Synthesis Research 
and Development, has been employed as 
a research chemist by the National Ani- 
line Division of the Allied Chemical Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., since 1934. 

Heading the Synthesis Gas Production 
Division is W. W. Odell, a former fuel 
research engineer in the Bureau of Mines 
who has worked extensively in the manu- 
factured and natural gas industry, operat- 
ing his own testing laboratory. Mr. Odell 
has also served on the WPB and acted as 
technical adviser on butadiene, synthetic 
ammonia, and petroleum research to the 
president of Lion Oil Refining Co., El 
Dorado, Ark. 

Assistant chief of this division is Louis 
L. Newman, for the last year a gas en- 
gineer with the Bureau and in previous 
years employed by WPB, the mineral 
industries experiment station at State 
College, Pa., the Pennsylvania Public 
Utilities Commission, and Semet-Solvay 
Engineering Corp. 

Named chief of the Oil Shale Section is 
Albert J. Kraemer, a refinery engineer as- 
sociated with the Bureau of Mines since 
1923. 

H. P. Rue, who now is supervising en- 
gineer of the Bureau’s Petroleum Ex- 
periment Station at Laramie, Wyo., will 
be in charge of the new oil shale research 
and development laboratory to be estab- 
lished on the campus of the University of 
Wyoming at Laramie (see NPN, Sept. 
27, p. 26). 

Supervising engineer of the oil shale 
demonstration plant will be Boyd 
Guthrie, a refinery engineer who per- 
formed the Bureau’s early experiments 
in oil shale in 1927. Mr. Guthrie cur- 
rently is conducting a survey to select 
a plant site in the Green River shale 
formation of Colorado, Utah, and Wyom- 
ing. A member of this survey party is 
Tell Ertl, who has been appointed super- 
vising engineer of oil shale mining. Mr. 
Ertl, a mining engineer, recently was a 
member of the faculties of the University 
of Kansas and Columbia University. He 
has held several positions in mines of the 


U. S. and Bolivia. 





ODT DUTIES SHIFTED 





(Continued from pg. 3) 


edge of discontinuance or reduction in 
the operations of the 
hicle operator. 


2. When board has knowledge of the 


misuse of commercial rations and such 
misuse indicates an overissuance. (For 
example, the use of commercial rations 
in an operator’s personal passenger car.) 

3. When applicant indicates to the 
board that his needs are less than those 
certified. 

4. When an applicant fails to use all 
of his ration, or fails to claim his ration 
within “a reasonable time.” 

If nore of these four conditions apply, 
OPA boards will continue to issue rations 
in the amount certified by ODT. 

Commercial vehicle operators will also 
be required by the change to return all 
unused or expired transport rations to 


commercial ve- 
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their OPA boards rather than to ODT 
district offices as required in some in- 
stances in the past. 


The change, ODT and OPA reported, 
is expected “to improve service and be 
of much greater convenience to commer- 
cial motor vehicle operators,” inasmuch 
as operators will have available 5500 local 
OPA boards as compared with only 142 
ODT district offices. 

Since the majority of current applica- 
tions, according to ODT, are for tempor- 
ary allocations, this new procedure will 
also take a “troublesome, but routine 
chore” off the hands of ODT district 
staffs, “releasing personnel to direct a 
greater amount of attention and effort to 
the transportation phases of its program, 
such as traffic registration, organization 
of joint action plans, agricultural industry 
transportation programs and maintenance 
and conservation work.” 


Kansas City Office to Close 


As a result of the transfer, the ODT 
highway department regional and district 
organization is being changed to more 
nearly coincide with OPA regional and 
district office locations and boundaries, 
the announcement reported. These 
changes, effective Oct. 13, are defined 
in ODT administrative order 6B. 


Regional changes include the closing 
of the ODT highway department office 
in Kansas City, Mo., reducing the number 
of regional offices from nine to eight. The 
district and field offices will be reduced 
to 93 district and 43 field offices with a 
total of 30 offices being closed. 





Motor Fuel Demand 
Down 100,000 Bbis. 


NPN News Bureau 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
Mines this week forecast that total mo- 
tor fuel demand in October will be 66,- 
000,000 bbls., down 100,000 bbls. from 
September, but 14 per cent higher than 
actual demand in October, 19438. 


October demand for domestic crude 
petroleum was estimated at 148,500,000 
bbls., up 4,800,000 bbls. from Septem- 
ber—a daily average in October of 4,- 
790,000. The Bureau added that, on 
basis of present trends, total de.nand 
for crude petroleum is estimated at 
about 4,900,000 b/d for the last quar- 
ter of 1944, un about 44,000 b/d from 
third quarter levels. 


Direct sales of natural gasoline and 
imports in October are estimated at 
2,100,000 bbls., making an_ indicated 
refinery production of 62,400,000 bbls., 
distributed among the various districts 
as follows (in thousands of bbls.): East 
Coast, Inland Texas, Texas Gulf Coast, 
Louisiana Gulf Coast, and Arkansas- 
Louisiana Inland, 31,600; Appalachian, 
2100; Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, etc., 
12,000; Oklahoma-Kansas, 5800; Rocky 
Mountain, 1700; and California, 9200. 


OHI Asks 50% Boost 
In Fuel Oil Ration 


NPN News Bure 
CHICAGO—The Midwest Regio 
meeting of the Distribution Division, O 
Heat Institute of America, here Oct 
passed by a wide majority a resoluti 
calling for immediate action on the pa: 
of appropriate government agencies 
establishing unit values of fuel oil rati 
coupons at 50% over their present fa 
value in both Dist. 1 and 2. 


The resolution also demanded that 
installations compelled to convert fron 
oil to other fuel during the emergen: 
be permitted to reconvert to oil at on 
In addition to these demands, the res 
lution asked that prompt action be taker 
by federal agencies in returning to nor 
mal fuel oil consumption in every dis 
trict in the nation as soon as the suppl 
situation will permit such a move. 


The one day meeting, which was fol 
lowed Oct. 10 by a meeting of the board 
of directors, was under the chairmanshi; 
of Frank E. Spencer, national chairmar 
of the institute’s distribution. division 
with F. B. Caldwell, national secretary 
in charge of the arrangements. 


Holmgren on Program 


Myron H. Holmgren, chief of OPA’s 
Fuel Oil Rationing Division, told oil and 
burner men in a speech made before 
passing of the resolution to expect the 
general trend of the fuel oil rationing 
program to be one of liberalization, with 
the probable steps to be, first, further 
easint of the reconversion program, fol- 
lowed by an increase in unit values and 
later, by relaxation of new facilities. 


The third fuel oil heating season, he 
said, opens this year with a considerably 
improved stock situation on all fuel oil 
products and OPA is anxious that in- 
dustry will not suffer any permanent dif- 
ficulty or competitive disadvantage be- 
cause of fuel oil rationing. All relaxa- 
tion, however, is in the hands of PAW, 
he reminded, since OPA acts only upon 
recommendation of the petroleum 
agency. 


W. W. Vandeveer, PAW Dist. 2 di- 
rector, confirmed Mr. Holmgren’s state- 
ment that PAW is working towards the 
quickest possible elimination of orders 
governing the oil industry. PAW is now 
working on a new supply program, to 
go into effect after V-E Day, he an- 
nounced. adding that the operating com- 
mittee of the Supply and Transportation 
Division at Washincton will meet this 
week with representatives of Dist. 1, 2 
and 3 committees to plan the program 


Dr. Gustaf Egloff, research director 
of Universal Oil Products, pointed out 
the probable appearance in the postwat 
period of new forms of power propul- 
sion as competitors for heating oil frac 
tions. These he listed as diesel engines. 
gas turbines and jet: propulsion powe! 
plants for planes. 
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By Government authorization, heavy- 
duty Autocar Trucks are now in produc- 
tion for essential commercial hauling. 
Act at once! Your Autocar Branch will 
help you file your applications. 


70 FTONS OF GOW FAUBES 


Heavy-duty problems are best answered by Autocar, America’: 
most famous heavy-duty trucks. Mesta Machine Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., discovered this before the war, now relies 
on Autocars to haul five-ton, 155 mm. gun tubes, two at a 
time, from plant to plant. And after the war, 

when Mesta returns to the making of complete = ¢ 

mills for the steel industry, these tough, | 

powerful, stalwart trucks will continue to 

cut costs, time, labor, and trouble for the 

nation’s leaders who know the way. Follow U. 8. WAR Bowne 


YOUR HEAVY 


these leaders to Autocar, the truck that leads DUTY BUYING 


the post-war trend to heavy-duty hauling. 


AUTOCAR TRUCKS «.. Heavy Dut 


MANUFACTURED IN ARDMORE, PA. « SERVICED BY FACTORY BRANCHES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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» THE MANUFACTURER PLANNING AHEAD 
for a favorable place in the post-war sun 
can profitably look to The LELAND Electric 
Company for valuable assistance. 


For here at LELAND, Creative Electrical En- 
gineering and advanced technical skill are 
teamed together to tackle the knottiest elec- 
trical problems, and solve them, effectively 
and economically. Industry, facing an 
exacting competitive era, can use LELAND 
ingenuity and experience to advantage. 
We invite you to consult with us. 


ELECTRIG=-GOILEA. 


DAYTON 1, OHIO 
In Canada, Leland Electric Canada, Ltd., Guelph, Ontario 


THIS GASOLINE DISPENSING PUMP MOTOR was first to 
receive Underwriters’ OK. Explosion-resisting, inter- 
mittent duty, supplied with or without built-in switch, 
overload protection and voltage change switch. 
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First bulldozer manufactured on a commercial basis. 


It was built in 1923 by 


LaPlant-Choate Mig. Co. for use on the Dixie Highway in Kentucky 


Tankdozers Helped Clear Path Through France; 


Called One of War's Real Secret Weapons 


NPN News Bureau 

CLEVELAND—Back in an era still 

vid in the memory of men who are not 
ld, the avenues of peace and achieve- 
ment were open to America. 

And Americans were engaged in im- 
proving and building the rugged country 
about them—clearing the way to the 
vast stores of wealth, which, in this 
richest land on earth, lay in hiding about 
them. 

Free silver was a misunderstood issue 
in Presidential campaigns, and politicians 
then, as now, spoke brilliantly, if evas- 
ively, of many things they did not com- 
prehend. But as they spoke, enterprising 
Americans making their own and final 
judgments, continued to build, and to 
wrest from this earth the vast wealth 
waiting only to reward their willing labor. 
For the fundamental laws of the land had 
provided sufficient latitude to protect 
this enterprise. 

The tools they used had been im- 
proved by ingenuity, so that the pick and 
shovel had become an accessory rather 
than the means. In cutting 
roads through hillsides, a plow loosened 
the crusted earth, and horse-drawn scoops 
carried it away. 

[hese were the pursuits of peace. And 
as the nation grew, so, too, were the 
implements achieving that growth im- 
pI ed, 


essential 


Improved Tools Now Armored 


ind now, it seems a far cry, indeed, 


from that era, which is not far back in 
ti to the present, when these improved 
tools have been clothed in an armor of 


y steel, fed by petroleum products 

sted from the bowels of the earth, 

hurled into the greatest of all wars 

lefense of this nation and its monu- 

tal achievements. 

far cry it is from that scoop of 

drawn by two sweating horses to 

f the mightiest and most formidable 

ons of war—not only the powerful 

bu idozer — but the heavily armored 
m-packing tankdozer. 


OBER 11, 1944 


The bulldozer had been, until this 
war, such a commonly used tool in Ameri- 
can construction, that it was familiar to 
all. But few now realize the great im- 
portance of this machine revolutionized 
and converted to the exigencies of modern 
warfare. 

The LaPlant- Choate Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., of Cedar Rapids, Ia., claims to 
be the first to manufacture the dozer on 
a commercial basis, turning out their first 
machine in 1923. 

These first dozers, a construction tool 
long since obsolete, were frail-looking in- 
struments beside the 40-ton tank-dozer, 
with its 3%-ton blade which has ripped 
and gouged its way across half of Europe, 
opening avenues of escape for trapped 
army vehicles, or tearing out enemy 
fortifications by the roots. 

The bulldozer has been called one of 
the real secret weapons of war. It was 
first adopted by the U. S. Army as 


standard troop issue and though it was 
originally intended as a construction tool, 
it has since moved into the category of 
a tactical weapon. 

The new Tankdozer was only re- 
cently revealed by the War Department 
as the formidable weapon which broke 
through the hedgerows of Normandy and 
spearheaded the spectacular drive of the 
Allies across France. 

The weapon was developed in co- 
operation with Army Engineers and 
Ordnance by LaPlant-Choate, who are 
the exclusive prime contractors. It con- 
sists of a hydraulic operated bulldozer 
blade ingeniously mounted on an M-4 
tank, and is said to combine the best 
features of both weapons. It combines 
the terrific work-power of the bulldozer 
with the speed, destructive fire-power 
and armored protection of the Sherman 
tank. 

When medium tanks without the blade 
were trapped in the Normandy hedge- 
rows, tank-dozers quickly cut exits 
through the earth walls and across sunken 
roadways. Trees up to 18 inches in di- 
ameter were either snapped off at the 
ground or pushed over by the bulldozer 


blade. 


Bul'dozer Drivers Decorated 


The tank-dozer is said to have an earth- 
moving capacity comparable to that of 
the 20-ton tractor-dozer, but the destruc- 
tive impact of the tank-dozer as a batter- 
ing ram is almost twice as great because 
of the weight and speed of the tank. Few 
obstacles can stand before its terrific 
force when moving at high speed. 

The heavy blade can be quickly in- 
stalled on any tank of the M-4 series, and 
it can be jettisoned or disconnected from 
the tank in 10 seconds. When the blade 
is connected to the tank the vehicle re- 
tains its full fire power and maneuver- 
ability. 

Army Engineers with the 37th Division 
were the first to improvise armor plate 
shields to protect their bulldozer drivers 





The latest model cable dozer, the B-82R 
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Tankdozer like the one above, designed by Army ordnance and LaPlant-Choate, 
helped cut a path across France to the German border for the allied armies 


in the fighting on New Georgia. Later, 
in the Italian campaign, nine Army bull- 
dozer drivers were awarded Silver Stars 
for their work in rescuing a group of 
trapped tank destroyers. They built an 
escape road for the tank destroyers under 
direct observation and shell fire from 
German 88s. 

Since they first made their appearance 
in this war, the tank-dozer has been 
used to fill bomb craters in roadways, to 
push disabled vehicles off the road, to 
construct by-passes around blown bridges, 
to dig in half-tracks and other vehicles 
in forward positions under enemy shell- 
ing, to construct fills over newly installed 
culverts, to cut through railroad embank- 
ments for new roads, to replace highway 
overpasses, to clean out rubble in towns, 
and to fire with the 75-mm gun and .50 


caliber machinegun on enemy anti-tank 
positions and machinegun nests. 

Other types of dozers developed spe- 
cifically for military uses have included 
the airborne bantam-size bulldozers which, 
transported by glider or cargo planes, 
do the hasty pioneer work for airdrome 
construction. The Army even has tree- 
dozers, which is a military adaptation of 
a member of the dozer family to do 
heavy clearing work. 

Many engineers have expressed belief 
that this monster of destruction, created 
as a war-time need; whose destructive 
energy is born and fed of petroleum 
products, will be tamed when the war 
ends, and may then bring the highest 
efficiency to the task of rebuilding a new 
and better world from the rubble and 
ashes of the old. 





WPB, Farm Spokesmen Doubt Full Availability 
Of Farm Machinery As Rationing Is Eased 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—Now that WFA has 
ended rationing and distribution control 
of all farm machinery and equipment, 
except corn pickers, it remains to be 
seen whether the machinery actually will 
be available. 

Less than 24 hours before the WFA 
ended rationing of such machinery, a 
WPB spokesman, pointing out that farm 
machinery was one of America’s “most 
critical” programs, expressed strong doubt 
that the controls would be cancelled. 

Sen. Gillette, of Iowa, chairman of 
the Senate Subcommittee investigating 
farm machinery production and distribu- 
tion, took a more optimistic view of the 
situation, however, announcing that war- 
time farm machinery output had _ re- 
cently been speeded up. 

“Production orders for the manufac- 
ture of farm machinery and tools now 
appear to be on a sound basis,” Sen. 
Gillette said, “and the situation affords 


reasonable assurance of adequate quanti- 
ties for the farmers in the coming crop 
year, 

“When the Committee commenced its 
work, our great concern was the drastic 
curtailment of supplies of machinery, 
farm tools, and repairs. Together with 
the manpower shortage, the shortage of 
machinery seriously threatened farm pro- 
duction. Information laid before us by 
representatives of the WPB emphasized 
the seriousness of the situation, but we 
are happy to say that the conference 
resulted in the output of farm machinery 
for the month of July as the greatest yet 
recorded in the war era.” 

Although over-all farm machinery 
figures for August are not yet available, 
Sen. Gillette reported that 4484 corn 
pickers — comprising the only farm- 
machinery item now remaining on the 
WEA rationing list—were produced dur- 
ing that month. 

WEA acted last week to end its ration- 


and distribution control of fan 
machinery and equipment, except cor 
pickers, because—according to War Foo 
Administrator Jones—“the 1944 produc 
tion period and season of use have passex 
and the need for rationing these iten 
during the 1944-45 crop year is n 
anticipated.” 

Released from WFA rationing ai 
other distribution controls by the WF 
are: Wheel tractors, irrigation pump 
power sprayers, garden tractors, pow: 
pumps, combines, corn binders, manu: 
spreaders, mowers, side delivery rakes 
hay loaders, pickup hay balers, grai 
drills, potato planters, potato diggers 
silo fillers, well water systems, farm mil! 
coolers, sheet metal water well casin 
and farm scales. 


ing 


Bumper Corn Crop Expected 


At the same time, WFA pointed out 
that rationing and control over state and 
county distribution of corn pickers “will 
be removed as soon as it is practicabl 
to do so.” But these controls are being 
retained in 1944, WFA said, to assur 
equitable distribution of new pickers 
needed to harvest this year’s large corn 
crop. 

While Sen. Gillette reported that 4484 
corn pickers were produced in August, 
he expressed concern, however, over 
“pronounced shortage” of another vitally- 
needed agricultural item, farm trucks. 
These, he said, remain scarce despite 
diversion to farmers of “a_ substantial 
portion of all trucks designated for civil- 
ian use.” 

That WFA’s action will have an ill 
effect on many farmers was foreseen by 
Joseph H. Blandford, chairman of the 
Maryland State Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency. For one thing, he said, termina- 
tion of farm machinery rationing will 
compel hundreds of farmers, now holding 
purchase certificates or letters of eligibility 
for undelivered machines, to bid for them 
against all purchasers. 

But even though some farmers may 
find difficulty in securing the equipment 
they need now, the Government should 
make certain that they have no such 
trouble after V-E Day, in the opinion 
of Sen. Gillette. Military-equipment cut- 
backs should result in assignment of more 
machinery to farmers, the Senator said. 

Turning from consideration of the 
home-front farm machinery problem to 
the international scene, Sen. Gillette 
warned against shipment of too much 
agricultural machinery to foreign lands, 
lest they “usurp our future markets for 
farm products.” 

The Iowan acknowledged that his com 
mittee recognizes that under Lend-Leas« 
and UNRRA, exports of farm machinery 
“have been and will be substantial,” «as 
we must help to feed people of occupied 
and liberated areas. 

“But we are greatly concerned w 
the future of American agriculture,” 
said, “in both the immediate and m 
distant future. We must maintain Am 
ica’s productive agricultural plant and 
markets. We must not finance the bui! 
ing of competitive plants abroad to us 
our future markets for farm product 
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Were Rosie, me RAverer- 


is one of thé reasons F 
you can do your Job so well 


Scotch tape holds a row of rivets ‘in place for you, doesn’t it, 


Rosie... multiplies your production on Your vital job? Well, 
yours is just one of the thousands of war or civilién_ases for 
such tape. Obviously, tape production mustn't be inte 
Moreover, quality must remain uniform. 


And that’s where Bowser Exact Liquid-Control comes in. 
Years ago, one of America’s largest producers-of industrial 
tape installed Bowser Meters to measure precisely the Various, 
ingredients that give tape adhesive the proper consistency. ~ 
Then other Bowser Meters measure the flow of adhesive on the-, 
backings of cellophane, paper or other materials. : 


But there was another tough problem—rust and dust in the 
adhesive solvent caused the backing sheets to tear as thcy 
passed through the applicator machine. There were frequent 
costly shutdowns. How were they licked? By a Bowser Filter, 
which clears the solvent. 


Visit other departments of this company and you'll find Bowser 
Lubrication and Filtration units, Fuel Oil Meters, etc., doing 
work that couldn’t be done as well, if at all, by any other method. 


The efficiency and the labor- and money-saving benefits of Bowser 
equipment is a familiar story, of course, in the gasoline and oil 
distribution field, where Bowser Pumps, Bulk Plant and Truck 
Meters, Can and Barrel Filling units, etc., have been outstanding 
for decades. Here is a typical letter, from J. Monroe, of the 
Sinclair Oil Company, in Van Wert, Ohio: 


‘‘Our Bowser Xacto Meter and power dispensing unit on our 
truck is an absolute necessity, especially in these days of man- 
power shortage. In three years of service, this unit has metered 
over 1,470,000 gallons without mechanical failure or adjustment.”’ 
BOWSER, INC., Fort Wayne 2, Indiana. 








THE NAME THAT MEAN 





Not only has Bowser’s war 
ruduction earned the Army- 
avy E...Bowser equipment 

has helped earn it for scores 

of other companies. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


SCTOBER 11, 














Newton and Dr. H. L. 


7 . 
go into government service. 





Akron Plant Makes Tires from Russian Dandelion 





In the darkest days of the rubber crisis of 1942, seeds from kok-saghyz, 


or Russian dandelion, were flown to America from Russia. 
has been harvested and experimental tires made in the B. F. Goodrich plant 
in Akron from the plants grown from these seeds. 
Trumbull of the Goodrich research staff examine 
some bales of the U. S.-grown product, which Dr. Trumbull says is com- 
parable to prewar Far East plantation grades. 
“War Tire AA” which signifies top grade in both tread and carcass. 





Already rubber 


In the bottom photo, E. B. 


The tire, (upper) is stamped 
It will 








Premium Payments Ordered 
For Combination Field 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—In the first case of 

its kind, OPA last week ordered premium 

payments on crude produced from four 

pools in an Oklahoma field which has 
both flush and stripper production. 


In Order 22 to RMPR 436, OPA 
granted following increases: Fitts (Gil- 
grease) Pool, Pontotoc County, Okla., 
20c per bbl.; Fitts (Cromwell) Pool, 
Pontotoc County, Okla., 20c; Fitts (Hun- 
ton) Pool, Pontotoc County, Okla., 20c; 
and Fitts (Upper Simpson Series) Pool, 
Pontotoc County, Okla., 20c. Order is ef- 
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fective Sept. 1, thus making premium 
payments retroactive to that date. 

Although it has not been spelled out 
in Order 22, it is understood that OPA 
has laid down a rule to producers in- 
volved that they must first segregate strip- 
per production in four pools listed above, 
from flush production elsewhere in field, 
either by some sort of metering system or 
establishment of separate lease tanks, be- 
fore applying the premium increases 
granted. It is understood that producers 
are setting up separate lease tanks in 
order to comply with the informal ruling. 
Same sort of action will be necessary in 
other cases involving combination stripper- 
flush fields which OPA now has under 
study. 





Standard (N. J.) Offe 
Old Job or Better 
For Returning Veteran 


NPN News Bu 

NEW YORK — Nearly 7000 for..er 
employes of Standard Oil Co. (N. 
and its subsidiaries who are now in the 
armed forces will return to their old 
jobs or to even better positions, uncer 
the re-employment plan which the corn- 
pany has carefully worked out over the 
last year. Disabled veterans will receive 
work commensurate with their: abilit 

Jersey Standard began to plan for 
postwar re-employment on the day aiter 
Pearl Harbor. The company described 
its initial objectives as threefold: 

“1. Provide two months salary a 
lump sum to help employes settle their 
finances at the time they enter service 

“2. Help provide a steady income 
for their dependents at home through 
‘difference pay’ up to one-half company 
pay. 

“3. Protect their jobs and their em- 
ploye status while they are on military 
leave.” 

Various other company benefits have 
also been continued, and on their return 
to work soldiers, sailors and marines 
will receive service credit for the time 
they were in the armed forces. 

“An employe who returns from mili- 
tary leave will be reinstated in his old 
job, if it is available,” the company said. 
“If not, then every effort will be made 
to provide a job at least as good as his 
former position.” 

The office boy who went away to wat 
and became a major won't be an office 
boy again when he comes home, R. W. 
Gallagher, chairman of the board of 
Jersey Standard, said in discussing com- 
pany policy. 


Better Jobs for Office Boys 


“Men who went away as office boys 
or clerks are going to come back to us 


with enormously broader experience, 
capable of filling much muvre_ impor- 
tant positions than when they went 


away,” Mr.Gallagher said. 


“One of the boys who used to be in 
our office was a youngster just starting 
out in the business world, and he is 
about as good an example of what | 
mean as I could find. He was a very in- 
telligent youngster, but he was without 
experience and he spent much of his 
time as an office boy and a receptionist 
He got into the fight early and the last 
time we saw him he had just _ returned 


from the South Pacific with over 300 
hours as pilot of a Flying Fortress 

P P } 
He is a captain, has been decorated 


with the D. F. C., and will soon -be 
responsible for the training of a sizabl 
group of young pilots. 

“As a company we would be ver) 
foolish not to give that boy every oppd!- 
tunity to capitalize on the development 
and ability to lead men.” Mentioning 
other similar cases, Mr. Gallagher cited 
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After the war 1s won 


EFORE Pearl Harbor, Universal went 

to war, along with American refiners 
Together they performed an industrial mir- 
acle in speedy conversion to all-out war pro- 
duction Demand for war materials from 
petroleum is now at its peak and it is being met 


All the U. O. P. processes, skill, experience 
and ingenuity that are doing so much to make 
the war program successful will be available 
. at the right time to help all refiners solve the 
ti tremendous problems of reconversion 


s old 
id 


made W hen? 


oli That depends on the fortunesof war Uncle 
Sam is the preferred customer till the war 


1S won 
- boys CATALYTIC CRACKING HYDROFORMING 
tei CATALYTIC REFORMING DEHYDROGENATION 
eo HYDROGENATION POLYMERIZATION 
ALKYLATION RETREATING 

bert ISOMERIZATION POLYTREATING 
et THERMAL CRACKING U.O. P. CATALYSTS 

in THERMAL REFORMING UNISOL TREATING 


of his U. O. P. INHIBITORS 


GASOLINE POWERS THE ATTACK — DON'T WASTE A DROP 






mm) Petroleum Process Pioneers 


a) For All Refiners 


Universal Oil Products Co. 


Chicago 4, Ill, U.S.A. " 
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tank wagon drivers who are now exer- 
cising the responsibility of majors, and 
a fuel oil supervisor who is a lieutenant 
colonel in the Army Air Forces. 

“It is realized that many men— 
such as the office boy and the tank wagon 
driver described—will come back with 
much broader experience, fitted to under- 
take more responsible posts,” Mr. Gal- 
lagher said. “It is the company’s in- 
tention to try to place such men in po- 
sitions corresponding with this develop- 
ment.” 


Three Classifications 


Jersey Standard has stressed the ne- 
cessity of providing adequate re-employ- 
ment opportunities for former employes 
who have been disabled while serving 
in the armed forces. Instructions is- 
sued to heads of departments and of 
subsidiaries said that every effort should 
be made to provide employment for the 
returning veteran in the operation in 
which he was originally employed, ‘and 
if this is not feasible, to obtain em- 
ployment for him in other phases of the 
company’s operations. 

The company provides the following 
three classifications for men who have 
been discharged from the armed forces 
for physical disability: 

1. If the veteran is physically quali- 
fied to work without endangering him- 
self or his associates he will be entitled 
to the job protection provision of the 
company’s military service policy. 

2. If not physically qualified for the 
position he held at the time of his de- 
parture or for some equivalent position, 
but physically qualified for another 
available position requiring additional 


training, the employe will be offered 
that other position on a training basis at 
the established salary or rate paid other 
employes assigned to a_ si.nilar position. 
If, after a reasonable training period, 
the employe fails to demonstrate that 
he can perform the duties of the posi- 
tion, an effort will be made to provide 
another assignment for which he is 
qualified. 

8. If physically unable to return to 
work, the employe is entitled to com- 
pensation under the disability and death 
benefit plan. The company will aid 
the employe to obtain adequate consid- 
eration from the War Veterans’ Admin- 
istration or a similar government agency. 
Furthermore the company hopes to offer 
employment to such individuals upon 
termination of their disability or of their 
rehabilitation training period. 

A company circular addressed to de- 
partmental heads several menths ago 
suggested a review of existing posi- 
tions to determine what operations may 
be performed by the disabled or handi- 
capped. Training courses were also 
advised to facilitate upgrading in po- 
sitions open to the disabled. 


Will Hire New Employes P 


Esso Marketers recently published a 
series of advertisements in newspapers 
on the eastern seaboard to outline in 
broad terms the re-employment policies. 
After summarizing plans by Jersey Stand- 
ard for employes who return, one such 
advertisement said that the company 
hopes to take as many new people as 
possible from the ar.ned services into 
its business. 

The postwar petroleum industry will 








Blitz Cans Shipped by Boat for Forces in France 


In some cases, to do away with a lot of extra hauling and handling, blitz 
cans filled with gasoline are transported in boats across the English Chan- 
nel and unloaded in a canal near the front in France 


Signal Corps Photo 








need more people, the advertiser 
said, and war-time experience will e: 
many men for this business. 

The advertisement also announced 
“Esso Marketers Business  Assista 
Plan”. Highlights of that plan 
given as follows: 

“1. Suggestions for post-war se: 
station designs. 

“2. A list of recommended equipn 
now generally available, to which 
be added new equipment from tim: 
time. 

“3. Modernization of existing serv- 
ice stations to meet post-war 1% 
for petroleum products and the 
dling of other services for automo)i|: 
trucks and air travel. 

“4. This plan faces the fact that 
many of these smaller business meu will 
not come through the war with financial 
reserves equal to their sound business 
expansion needs. This plan will sup- 
plement the service ot local commercial 
banks in lending money to see _ these 
men ‘over the hump’ of post-war needs,” 





Presents Speed-Up Program 
For LP-Gas Shipments 


NEW YORK—The transportation com- 
mittee of the Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Assn. here has issued a bulletin for mem- 
bers giving suggestions on how to com- 
bat the shortage of pressure cars for 
handling liquefied petroleum gas prod- 
ucts. 

The bulletin, which the association is 
anxious to have passed on to all per- 
sonnel connected with transportation of 
products involved, reads: 

“The Office of Defense Transportation 
reports that there is a shortage of pres- 
sure cars for handling LP-Gas products, 
and so that we as an industry, may at- 
tain the utmost use out of each car and 
thus avoid, as far as is possible, shortages 
of these cars to carry out needs, we have 
several suggestions that is important for 
every operator to carry out: 

“1. Unload tank cars on arrival im- 
mediately, whether it be night or day. 

“2. Notify the railroads of the avail- 
ability of the empty car at the first pos- 
sible moment. 

“3. Follow up with the railroads on 
their pulling the empty car from the sid- 
ing so that it may start back to the orig- 
inating point for another load. 

“4. Use care in scheduling car arrivals 
so that there is ample storage space for 
unloading. 

“5. In cases where vapor withdrawal 
delays the release of the car, it may be 
of greater value to release cars without 
recovering vapors in order to get the car 
moving again.” 





Robert M. Macomber Dies 


LOS ANGELES—Robert M. Macom- 
ber, formerly of the Kettleman North 
Dome Assn. died at the home of his sister 
in Pasadena, Calif., friends learned re- 
cently. He is survived by his widow, 
Helen, two sons, Willard and Mark, and 
two daughters, Mrs. Frank Roselle and 
Mrs. Stanley Smith. 
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WINGS AT DAWN 


In nineteen-forty, Spitfires and Hurricanes 
Took over the skies in those fateful days. 
The R.A.F. fought the Battle of Britain, 
And started the liberty light to blaze. 
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Happy landings to your Wings at Dawn! 
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America’s preeminence in the air has been won by the valiance of men, the power of planes 
Maco — and the excellence of American fuel. The protection of that fuel — an ingredient of vic- 
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Union Oil Co.'s Advertising Campaign Stresses 





Unparalleled Virtues of Free Enterprise 


NPN News Bureau 

LOS ANGELES—Free enterprise has 
been the theme of Union Oil Co.’s adver- 
tising campaign for over a year. That 
company has sponsored advertising fea- 
turing this topic which appeared in Pa- 
cific Coast newspapers and a selected 
list of national magazines. This cam- 
paign has been devoted to factual discus- 
sion of the American corporation: 

1. What it is . (multiple owner- 
ship). 

2. Why, in some cases, it has to be 
big. 

3. Where its profits go. 

4. How competition keeps it efficient. 

5. How it has contributed to the 


Giving the Consumer Some 


Can you name the cheapest 
thing youll buy this week? 





1. Prices vary, of course, throughout the 2. A $45 man’s svit wil! cost you about $11 3. Pound for pound, that makes gasoline just 
country, but if we take Los Angeles as an ex- a lb. a 86 pair of shoes about $3; a new car about the cheapest commodity in daily use im 
ample, you'll pay 3c a lb. for flour. Potatoes, about 40c per lb, But regular grade gasoline, America. To give you some idea how cheap, 
your cheapest vegetable, will cost at least 6c a exclusive of tax, will cost you just 2 to 2% let's suppose it were possible to mail a pound 
Ib.; sugar, 6'gc; table salt, 4c; bread, 8c; and per lb. depending on where you live from Log Angeles to Seattle. The Post Office 


meat—from 30c a pound on up. 





f TYPICAL PRICES OF “REGULAR Gas 
ve sane 
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4. But Union Oil will pump crude from a 5. Does that meen gasoline is just naturally 6. they've had to keep racking their brains 
mile or two below ground; pipe the crude sev cheap? No. Back in 1920,a gallon of 52 octane, for ways to improve products and cut costs 
eral miles to their refinery; process it into 76 exclusive of tax, cost you 77% more in Seattle For in a competitive business that's the only 
gasoline:ship it 1,349 miles by tanker to Seattle; and Los Angeles than a gallon of 74 octane way you can get more customers. If the indus 
deliver it by truck to your neighborhood sta costs you today. But it does prove that compe- try had been controlled by one company, or by 
tion; and sell it to you for 2'sc. tition has forced the oil companies to greater the government. this wouldn't have happened 
and greater eflicienc 

This serves dedicated to a discussion 

of how and why American business func- 

trons. If you have any suggestions or 

criticisms we hope you will feel free to 

(¢ send them in. Write: The President 





7. For there's not much incentive to vo after 


more customers when you already have them Enterprise—we An 
all. That's the fatal weakness of all monopolies tive tocontinually in 
—private or governmental—and it goes a long costs. As a result 
way toward explaining why other “systems standard of living anc 
have been so far outstripped by our own duction any natior 


AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM 15S FREE 
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&. For under our system—competitive Free 


vericans have had an incen 


we ve achieved the highest 


American standards of living and fight- 
ing. 

Because the public response has been 
so favorable, Reese H. Taylor, president 
of Union Oil, is sending copies of an 
attractive brochure containing reprints 


of the campaign to all employes, 
and to many of his friends and 
associates in the business. In a mes- 
sage to employes appearing in the 


front of the brochure, the employes are 
told that because each of them plays an 
important role in our American enter- 
prise system—its growth and its future, 
the series is dedicated to them. 
Seventeen advertisements are repro- 


Real ‘Inside Facts’ 








would charge you | 7c just for taking it up there 



































Union Oul Building, 
Los Angeles, Caltforma 
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Typical Union Oil Co. ad lauding advantages of free enterprise 






duced. Typical of these, which has bee 
the subject of much editorial commer 
including NPN, is one carrying the ca; 
tion “Meet 10 Capitalists! Here are | 
of the 31,652 people who own Uni 
Oil Company of California.” 
Reproduced at the top of the adve 
tisement are pictures of some of Union 
stockholders. One is a stenographer 
San Francisco, another is an Army se 
geant. Others shown are an oil deale 
a housewife, a minister, an optometrist, 
barber, an oil driller and a boat builde 
The statement leads with the assertic 
that capitalists in this country are prett 
hard to identify. It points out that on 
in every six persons in the country ow 
stock in some corporation. It tells hoy 
a modern oil company is financed b 
stockholders, and how difficult it woul 
be to finance a company without them. 
“The average Union Oil employe need 
$35,696 worth of equipment to do hi 
job”, the copy says, adding that ther: 
are 8,192 employes in the company. 
All of the advertisements take som: 
complicated subject and reduce it t 
plain, understandable language. For in 
stance they tackle what might look lik« 
a big profit, and show what happened to 
the money. 


Profit Is Small 


“1942 net profit $174.94” says the cap 
tion on one advertisement, when the com 
pany made a net profit of $5,537,329. 

“Union Oil Company is owned by 31,- 
652 stockholders (3,158 of whom are em- 
ployes)” the copy reads. “So the year’s 
profits only averaged $174.94 per owner 
As a matter of fact, the owners received 
only $147.42 of that sum in dividends 
$27.52 was left in the business.” 

The entire series is devoted to som« 
part of the company’s operations broken 
down so that anyone can understand 
them. Each advertisement carries a tail 
piece inviting the reader to feel free to 
send in to the president any suggestions 
or criticism he has to offer. The brochure 
devotes two pages on the history of the 
company, concluding with this last punch: 

“Today—as it was over half a century 
ago—Union Oil is still independent . 
the largest independent oil company in 
the West.” 





U. S.-British Oil Pact Reviewed 
In Foundation's 1st Pamphiet 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK—The first pamphlet to 
be published under auspices of the newly 
formed Petrcleum Industry Research 
Foundation, Inc., has made its appear- 
ance. The 79-page publication deals 
chiefly with the British-American Oil 
pact, together with a general survey ol! 
the world petroleum situation. 

The new organization was created 
under sponsorship of the Empire State 
Petroleum Assn. for the announced pur 
pose of survey, analysis and publicatio: 
work in the oil industry. Harry B. Hilt 
is executive vice president, and Henry) 
Ozanne, formerly associated with NPN 
is director of research. 
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THIS SEASON is traditionally one for engine tune-up with 
special attention given to spark plugs and ignition. 


This year, as never before, calls for spark plug service for 
nearly every car and truck in operation. 


Now is the time for you to remind every customer that his car 
is no longer a new car. 


Now is the time to point out that he needs the cleanest, hottest 
spark he can get from every spark plug to be sure of starting 
in the cold winter months ahead. 


Now is the time to emphasize (what he already knows) that 
the only fuels available for civilian use absolutely require 


spark plugs that are clean, properly gapped, and in the correct 
heat range at all times. 


Now is the time for you to inspect and test his spark plugs, 
and when new ones are indicated, install Champions. 


Now is the time to stock and sell Champions— to show your 
customer that as a dealer in dependable Champion Spark 
Plugs, you render service that insures dependable engine per- 
formance in so far as spark plugs are a vital factor to that end. 


DEPENDABLE 


Spark Plugs -==> 
MORE THAN BEFORE 


TILL THE END 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY « TOLEDO 1, OHIO OF THE WAR 
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Humble Injunction Suit 
Slated for Nov. 6 


Special to NPN 
ATLANTA—Tangled differences be- 
tween the Humble Oil and Refining com- 
pany and two governmental war agencies 
are scheduled for ironing out here Nov. 
6 before the U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals which this week postponed a hear- 
ing into the issues without handing down 
an order. 


Under the Court’s ruling, the War 
Labor Board is enjoined under an order 
handed down in Dallas District Court 
from seizing Humble’s Ingleside, Texas, 
refining plant to avoid a work stoppage 
due to labor disputes. 

The case was dumped into the Circuit 
Court of Appeals when the government 
obtained from Circuit Judge Edwin R. 
Holmes in Yazoo, Miss., an order staying 
the Dallas Court’s order. Humble joined 
the issue when they asked that Judge 
Holmes’ order be vacated. 

The Appellate Court here heard argu- 
ments during which Rex G. Baker, gen- 
eral counsel for Humble, asserted that 
PAW and WLB had planned seizure of 
its Ingleside plant for non-compliance 
with a labor contract. 


Government attorneys promptly denied 
that seizure of the plant was contem- 
plated, saying that only President Roose- 
velt had the power to order such action. 
John H. Crooker, Humble attorney who 
presented the case in court, declared that 
the Montgomery Ward plant in Chicago 
was taken over after assurances had been 
given that no such action was planned. 

According to arguments of the com- 
pany attorneys, the dispute developed 
over a maintenance of membership clause 
in a labor contract. The company de- 
clined to include the clause in a C.LO. 
contract but later was ordered to accept 
t by WLB. 

Refusal of the firm to comply with 
WLB’s order, Baker said, led to applica- 
ion of “sanctions and penalties” in the 

rm of refusal to process applications 

r wage adjustments. The hearing 
Nov. 6 will be held at Fort Worth. 
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Standard Development Forum Hears Pro and Con 


Of Government Influence in Postwar Research 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK—tThe armed forces will 
have to rely upon the research labora- 
tories and research workers of industry 
and the universities to maintain the na- 
tion’s technological strength in peacetime, 
Robert P. Patterson, under secretary of 
War, said on Oct. 5 in addressing a forum 
here sponsored by the Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co. to celebrate its 25th an- 
niversary. 

Many of the nation’s leading scientists 
and technicians were among the 600 who 
attended the meeting to discuss the fu- 
ture of industrial research. 

Mr. Patterson warned that there would 
be great difficulty after the war “in keep- 
ing even a small portion of our best 
scientific brains on the job of maintaining 
the weapons of our armed forces at the 
high peak of effectiveness that they now 
occupy.” He advocated a single unified 
defense agency combining the Army and 
Navy. 

“The establishment of a corps of sci- 
entifically trained officers,” Mr. Patter- 
son said, “is only one step which the 
creation of a unified defense agency 
would facilitate. It is a step which merits 
serious attention, whether or not a peace- 
time scientific agency, of the kind I men- 
tioned before, is created. 

“It envisages the training of a group 
of talented young scientists, and others 
with professional skills, within the exist- 
ing frame-work of the armed services, 
as an integral part of the Army and 
Navy. Members of this group would 
have their regular basic military training 





Richfield Dedicates Plant 


NPN News Bureau 

LOS ANGELES—Sounding a fresh 
note of bad news for Japan’s dreams 
of world conquest, the Richfield Oil 
Corp. on Oct. 5 dedicated and put 
on stream a giant new refinery. 

The refinery uses the thermal cata- 
lytic cracking process to convert distil- 
late into 100-octane gasoline. 

One of the few companies produc- 
ing 100-octane gasoline at the time of 
Pearl Harbor, Richfield now is turning 
out enough fuel at this plant for a 
raid of 1000 four-motored bombers 
every fourth day from China to Japan. 

At the dedication ceremonies, at- 
tended by company workers and high 
ranking military officers, President 
Charles S. Jones of Richfield said that 
on Dec. 7, 1941, Richfield was pro- 
ducing 5 per cent of all 100-octane 
aviation gasoline made by all the 
United Nations. 

“The plant you see here today will 
produce 20 times that amount. We 
have now completed and placed in 
operation the finest and most exten- 
sive facility which the engineers have 
so far conceived,” Mr. Jones said. 











at the academies. Once their talents 
were demonstrated, they would be given 
full opportunity to keep pace with the 
advance of science by post-graduate work 
in universities and industry. 

“They would be assigned to the re- 
search and development branches of the 
several services in accordance with proved 
ability. They would grow within the 
services, be acquainted with their prob- 
lems and contribute not only in terms of 
professional skill, not only in propagat- 
ing the views of science, but in linking 
the scientific and technical activities in 
universities and industry with the par- 
allel activities of the armed services. 
This is a concept that commends itself 
to our attention; it is one on which 
the War Department is most anxious to 
hear the views and criticisms of indus- 
try.” 

Four Roles for Government 


Mr. Patterson said that the job of 
peacetime research is a private task, with 
government playing the principal role 
only in such categories as the develop- 
ment of weapons, agriculture, public 
health and public housing. 

As an addition to the four freedoms 
of the Atlantic Charter, Mr. Patterson 
suggested a fifth—freedom of inquiry, 
experiment and research. “We must not 
permit the precious stream of discovery 
flowing from smaller industry and smaller 
educational institutions to be dammed up 
by neglect,” he asserted. 

Government officials, he said, have 
been weighing the merits of several plans 
for a postwar organization to deal with 
military scientific research and to enlist 
the aid of industry and the universities. 
He pointed out that one obstacle is the 
difficulty of liaison and an interchange 
between the military services and in- 
dustry in obtaining the aid of the latter. 
Financing by subsidy or contract pay- 
ments, he added, often will not be 
enough. 

Government laboratories cannot con- 
tinue after the war, Mr. Patterson said, 
“to carry through on the research in 
ordnance, aviation, radar, rockets and 
new weapons, or in the many specialized 
nutritional, physiological, and _ other 
fields which underlie the waging of 
modern total war. The research facili- 
ties and the scientific manpower pre- 
requisite to these activities will simply 
not be available to the government in 
sufficient degree.” 

Mr. Patterson said that, in connec- 
tion with this problem, some of the lead- 
ing scientists of the National Academy 
of Science, the Nationa] Research Coun- 
cil, the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development, and members of the armed 
services engaged in research had for some 
time been considering the merits of al- 
ternative plans for an organization which, 
in the postwar world, would deal with 
military scientific research. 

Bradley Dewey, former rubber direc- 
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tor, and now president of Dewey Almy 
Chemical Co., addressing the luncheon 
meeting of the forum, asserted that the 
United States held its present command- 
ing position in this war “largely through 
the contribution of research organizatiuns, 
working in the setting where they were 
born—principally in big industry.” 

The initiative that has brought about 
“the job done by industry, not by gov- 
ernment, in this war must be kept alive,” 
Mr. Dewey said. 

Industrial scientists who addressed both 
morning and afternoon sessions attacked 
proposals for making the fruits of re- 
search and development work more gen- 
erally available to the public through 
greater expansion of government activi- 
ties. 

Dr. Frank B. Jewett, retiring vice presi- 
dent of American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., in charge of development and re- 
search, said that such pressure was based 
on misconception, “on reasons that are 
masked, or on a desire to get something 
for nothing.” All productive science, he 
said, “flowers most profusely in an at- 
mosphere of maximum freedom. 

“No man or group of men,” Dr. Jew- 
ett continued, “can predict in advance 
what will come out of other men’s minds, 
nor can they constrain men to produce 
new ideas. The most that they can do 
is to provide a favorable environment for 
creative effort.” 

Thomas Midgley Jr. assailed the 
school of thought which contends that 
placing all industrial research under gov- 


ernment direction would result in ac- 
celerated progress. Proponents of such 
proposals, he said, “are going to work 
largely for the pleasure of presenting the 
results of their labors to society free 
gratis without any desire for rewards 
for themselves.” 

Those who would change our patent 
system, Mr. Midgley charged, “seem to 
think that the government is giving some- 
thing away to the inventor.” The atti- 
tude of some courts regarding patents, 
he said, can be compared to a “general 
deciding that if a regiment takes a posi- 
tion from the enemy, no advance is made, 
while if a single individual does so, his 
action is commendable and deserving of 
a medal.” 


Fears Lessened Incentive 


Mr. Midgley said that fundamental 
research can usually be entrusted to 
universities, while applied research 
should be handled by industrial units 
whenever they are capable of perform- 
ing this service for themselves. 

Harry L. Derby, president of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid & Chemical Co., said 
that research in industry “has not reached 
the ultimate in its scope and importance.” 
He forecasts a still larger place in the 
plans of industrial management and a 
still greater influence on the nation’s 
economic level. 

The changes in the private initiative 
system sponsored by the present admin- 
istration, Mr. Derby said, may well make 
the United States lose its position as the 


world’s greatest industrial power. 

“If the theory and basis of the pate: 
system is to be radically changed,” M 
Derby said, “as some in governmen 
seem to wish; if large corporations 
small corporations may no longer safe! 
risk their stockholders’ funds in researc! 
if the individual no longer may be su: 
that his idea will be protected; if the: 
discoveries are to be free to all, the 
the incentive for burning the midnig]! 
oil disappears.” 

Mr. Derby charged that a large nur 
ber of the million small businesses tha 
ceased to exist in 1943 failed because 
government regulations and interferen: 
beyond the direct and immediate neces- 
sity of war production. 

Edwin H. Land, president of the Pol- 
aroid Corp., told the afternoon sessio1 
that it might well be advisable in th 
future to encourage each company to re- 
main small. 

“When it grows to some arbitrarn 
size,” he said, “perhaps between 500 
and 2000 employes, some of the younger 
men should be encouraged to take one 
of the new developments and start a new 
company of the same type, in which, 
ideally, the old company has an interest 
and partial control only tor a few years 
Such a program seems to approximate an 
attractive industrial counterpart of Jef- 
ferson’s concept of an American agricul- 
tural democracy.” 

Frank A. Howard, retiring president of 
Standard Oil Development Co., presided 
at the luncheon and dinner meetings. 





Atlantic Refining Co. Receives National Security Award 


Howard M. Nichols, manager of Atlantic Refining Co’s. Philadelphia's refinery is shown receiving the National Security 
Presentation is being made by Judge Harry McDevitt, chairman of the Phila- 
Left to right are: W. S. Stroud, assistant plant manager; J. Willard Lord, safety and fire pre- 
vention head; Lieut. Comm. Howard Myers: R. F. Riegelmeier, Pennsylvania Council of Defense: Mr. Nichols; C. J. Cutting. 
plant civilian defense head: D. T. Shaw, plant superintendent: Judge McDevitt: L. Blourne, plant protection; 


Award of the U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. 


delphia Council of Defense. 


plant protection chief, and C, McCaffrey, plant protection 
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PLAN YOUR EQUIPMENT NOW 


War time transportation, splendid as it is, 
has proved the great need for vast improve- 
ment in our highway systems thruout the 
country. Models are now being made and 
studied which incorporate many of the new 
wrinkles in highway planning. 

To keep pace with these new plans is the 
job of everyone engaged in the transport 
of passengers and supplies. New types of 
equipment wil be in great demand as re- 
placements of pre-war models, and also to 


meet the challenge of super-highways. 


Although we fully realize there is much to 
be done before complete success is won by 
our Armed Forces, we are thankful for the 
slight decrease in Navy demand for our 
production. We are now in position to 
assist you in plans for the future. Our 
engineers are yours, ready to help design 
new oil handling equipment according to 
your needs and specifications. Planning now 
will insure quick changeover to peace time 
business and ability to meet new conditions 
with confidence. 
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California Oil Producers Cite 
Dangers in Angio-U. S. Pact 


NPN News Bureau 

LOS ANGELES—Directors of the Oil 

Producers Agency of California last week 

adopted a resolution opposing the pro- 

posed Anglo-American Oil agreement of 
August 8, 1944. 


C. P. Watson, president of the agency, 
said: “The proposed agreement, when 
ratified by two-thirds of the senators, 
would become a treaty under which 
future American oil would be produced, 
allocated, transported, priced and sold 
under the dictates of an International Pe- 
troleum Commission. According to our 
Constitution, the treaty would then be 
part of the supreme law of the land, any- 
thing in our Constitution to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


“The World War is an oil war. Future 
industrial progress depends on oil. 


“Under such a treaty the Congress 
would have power to pass laws not now 
permitted under the Constitution—such 
as laws regimenting the domestic oil in- 
dustry and perpetually rationing gasoline 
and hydrocarbon fuels, in order to ac- 
commodate the apparent needs or desires 
of other peoples throughout the world. 
State lines could be obliterated in the 
matter of oil and its products. In fact, 
under the proposed treaty, the Congress 
would be under obligation to pass laws 
making ‘adequate supplies of petroleum 
available in international trade to the 
nationals of all peaceable countries at a 
fair price and on _ non-discriminatory 
basis . . . Development of these oil re- 
sources shall be conducted with a view 
to the availability of adequate supplies 
to both countries as well as all other 
peaceable countries.’ ” 

The agency has forwarded its resolution 
to the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee. 








Ask Los Angeles Drilling Law 


LOS ANGELES — The Los Angeles 
City Council last week ordered drafting 
of the two-year-old city-wide “model” oil 
drilling ordinance. 

Deputy Petroleum Administrator Ralph 
K. Davies wired Mayor Fletcher Bowron 
urging relaxing of oil drilling restrictions 
in city residential areas. .The mayor 
turned the message over to the Council, 
which voted to send the proposed 
“model” drilling file to the city attorney. 
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Oil Pact in Present Form Denounced by Compact 


Speakers; Return to States Rights Demanded 


By Earl Lamm 
NPN Staff Writer 

OKLAHOMA CITY — All opinion 
voiced at the fall quarterly meeting of 
the Interstate Oil Compact Commission 
at the Biltmore Hotel here Oct. 5-7, 
condemned the Anglo-American Oil 
Agreement in its present form and de- 
manded return of states’ rights when the 
war emergency has passed. 

Speakers on these subjects were Beau- 
ford H. Jester, chairman of the Texas 
Railroad Commission, Joseph E. Pogue, 
vice president of the Chase National 
Bank, New York, and Ralph T. Zook, 
president of the Independent Petroleum 
Assn. of America. Others who added 
their statements to the opposition dur- 
ing committee and open forum discus- 
sions were Compact Chairman Andrew 
F. Schoeppel, governor of Kansas; 
George A. Hill, Jr., president of Houston 
Oil Co.; Wirt Franklin, former PAW 
Dist. 2 director; Congressman Lyle 
Boren from Seminole; Warwick M. 
Downing, compact representative from 
Colorado; former Gov. Ed Trapp, of 
Oklahoma, and others. 


At the closing session of the meeting, 
a nine-point resolution was adopted de- 
claring the agreement is in conflict with 
principles set forth by the Compact 
Commission, and protesting the use of 
the agreement as a device for vesting 
the federal government with powers not 
granted in peacetime under the consti- 
tution. 

The nine objections were: fixing pro- 





Oil Industry To Be Protected 
On Materials After V-E Day 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Even after V-E 
Day, WPB may continue to allocate 
steel for oil industry use in order to 
prevent interruption in flow of essen- 
tial materials, NPN was informed this 
week. 

Concern has been expressed in 
PAW and industry circles, and WPB 
reportedly agrees, that oil might not 
get all the materials it needs to main- 
tain present high production if it is 
left in a position of having to com- 
pete with variety of other industries 
in expected wild scramble for supplies. 

Present thinking is to have PAW 
claim and WPB allocate steel, as now, 
with the industry to be assigned a 
single priority rating which would 
assure it preferential treatment in 
filling of orders by manufacturers. 
Duration of industry operations under 
this method would be until such time 
as situation eased to point where ma- 
terials were readily obtainable in open 
market. In the meantime, all existing 
PAW materials orders, such as PAO- 
11, would be continued in effect. 











duction quotas in oil producing areas 
the world, including the United Stat: 
and the several oil producing states 
making world market allocations; fixin 
prices; taking jurisdiction over conser 
tion regulations by making determin 
tions of “sound engineering practices 
regulating our domestic oil business ji 
relation to the economic advancement of 
foreign oil consuming or foreign oil pro- 
ducing countries; surrendering control 
import regulation and duties on foreigi 
oil importations while the United King 
dom preserves “imperial preferenc: 
vesting in an international oil commis 
sion the determination of “peaceabl 
and “non-peaceable” countries as_ the 
basis for eligibility or banishment fron 
international trade in oil, irrespective 
whether our nation is otherwise 01 
friendly terms and enjoys amicable rela 
tions with such nations; regulating “th: 
production, processing, transportation, 
and distribution of petroleum” in th: 
United States (except as to the now rec- 
ognized constitutional regulation of trans- 
portation in interstate and foreign com 
merce); and legalizing cartels. 


Visit West Edmond Field 


With the war time status of PAW 
nearing an end, the commission adopted 
another resolution urging the various 
states to mend their conservation law 
fences in order to secure return of oil 
and gas production regulatory powers to 
the states, and enable them to be i 
position to handle matters properly at 
that time. 

Following the Saturday noon luncheon 
presided over by Governor Kerr, Georg: 
A. Wilson, Jr. proposed that the oil pro- 
ducers present adopt the same resolution 
approved at the meeting of Texas oil 
men in Austin on Sept. 19. 

At the Friday morning session, Dean 
McGee, executive vice president of the 
Kerlyn Oil Co., gave a_ descriptive 
analysis of the development of the West 
Edmond field, Oklahoma’s biggest new 
oil pool for several years. Interested 
visitors were taken for a tour of th 
field, which is about 10 miles northwest 
of town, on Saturday afternoon. 


No Change in Subsidy Plan 


While the industry generally has been 
anticipating as necessary, a cutback in 
the nation’s crude oil production (now 
at about 4,800,000 b/d) following end 
of the war, George McWilliams, PAW 
director of production, tossed something 
of a surprise into the ring when he was 
introduced and asked for comment. 

“All figures PAW has,” he said, “ind 
cate that there won’t be any cutback i: 
production after the war, and that w 
will continue to produce oil at about t! 
same rate as now.” 

Robert Eakens, head of OPA’s e 
nomic analysis section, told a conferenc« 
of producers and compact representa- 
tives on Oct. 5, that OPA does not plan 
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Interstate Oil Compact Commission meeting on Oct. 5-7, be- 
ing welcomed to Oklahoma City by W. J. Holloway. Mem- 
bers and representatives seated at the speaker's table were 
(Left to right) Joseph L. McHugh, (La.); F. R. Frye (Mich.); 


any change in the present stripper well 
subsidy payment procedure, which pay- 
ents are made on an area or pool basis. 
his denies payments to operators of in- 
idual stripper well properties in pools 
with total production above the subsidy 
allowable, but which are in themselves 
hardship cases. 


Some producing area operators, it ap- 
pears, are having difficulty getting ap- 
proval of their claims for inclusion in 
the subsidy. N. W. Shiarella, represent- 
ative on the Compact from Kentucky, 
told NPN that the eastern half of his 
state is all set up and checks are being 
sent by the oil purchasers to producers. 
However, the western half of the state 
has not yet been. worked out and ap- 
proved by OPA. In the absence of a 
state regulatory body, such as the Kansas 
State Corporation Commission, which 
approves pool applications for Kansas 
operators and passes them on to OPA, 
an industry committee is being appoint- 
ed in Western Kentucky to perform that 
function. Its membership will probably 
be announced this week. 

“But,” Mr. Shiarella emphasized, “a 
subsidy won’t cure anything. What the 
industry still needs is an over-all crude 
price increase.” 


Points to Arabian Proposals 


The problem of recovering states’ 
rights and returning oil control to state 
regulatory bod’es was discussed by Beau- 
ford Jester, who appealed to other states 
to join Texas in the fight. 

‘There is justifiable cause,” he said, 
‘for belief that federal control of oil 
and gas after the war will be advocated 
in Washington. Certain officials high in 
governmental places in Washinvton are 
known to favor Federal control of oil 

1 gas. Specific governmental pro- 
posals have pointed to it,” he charged. 

Notable examples, he said, were the 
proposed Petroleum Reserves Corp., 
Saudi-Arabian Pipe line and Anglo- 
\merican Oil Agreement. Federal con- 

| of oil and gas would be a necessary 

sequence of legislation adopting and 
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implementing the first two proposals, it 
was declared, and is true of the Anglo- 
American oil agreement. 


Mr. Jester’s exchange of correspond- 
ence with PAW Ickes in September re- 
garding the dissolution of PAW as soon 
as the war ends was also cited as evi- 
dence of reluctance to release Federal 
control when no longer needed for war 
purposes. 


The various other oil producing states 
and members of the Compact Commis- 
sion were urged to examine their state 
conservation laws and eliminate gaps in 
their walls through which federal control 
might enter. “We are aware of the 
gaps in our conservation walls in Texas,” 
Mr. Jester declared. 


Zook Outlines Opposition 


He put his finger on one of the holes 
in the Texas laws by pointing to the 
lack of safeguards for natural gas re- 
serves, which he said is being depleted, 
especially through long distance pipe- 
lines carrying the gas out of the state 
and to the East. 


Mr. Zook in his address on Saturday 
morning, opposed approval of the In- 
ternational Oil Agreement as it is now 
written. He served as one of the 10 ad- 
visors to the State Department in the 
writing of the agreement “with the hope 
that one could be made which would 
deal exclusively with the orderly offer- 
ing of oil in international trade,” and 
that the commission formed to function 
under it would have advisory powers 
only. However, he said the agreement 
with Britain goes far beyond that, and 
if approved by the Senate, may beat a 
path to Federal control over the oil in- 
dustry. 


“It should not be approved as writ- 
ten,” he asserted. “If it is a case of take 
it or leave it,” he said, “then I say let’s 
leave it.” 


“It’s my firm conviction,” Mr. Zook 
continued, “that the postwar oil situa- 
tion will be such that this country will 
be threatened with the loss of its export 


Alec M. Crowell (Ark.); N. W. Shiarella (Ky.); J. C. Hunter 
(Tex.); A. F. Schoeppel (Kan.); R. W. Ervin, Jr. and F. E. Bay- 
less (Fla.):; E. Huguenin (Calif.): Hiram M. Dow (N.M.); 
S. F. Peterson (Ill.) and Warwick M. Downing (Colo.) 


market and be subjected to pressure to 
receive as imports, much of the addi- 
tional production which has been devel- 
oped in South America and the Middle 
East for war purposes. .. .” 


Examines Postwar Market 


Examining the postwar oil market, he 
predicted a demand of from four million 
to 4,300,000 b/d, or 3,700,000 to 4,000,- 
000 b/d after deducting 300,000 b/d of 
natural gasoline, condensates and_ ben- 
zol. Out of the remainder, another 
300,000 b/d could go for export, he 
said, but South America and the Middle 
East will have increased their produc- 
tion by 600,000 b/d over prewar, which 
is likely to absorb the European and 
African imports. 


He quoted the generally accepted 
figure of seven billion barrels as South 
American and Caribbean reserves, but 
estimates for the Middle East he said, 
varied widely from 16 billion to 27 bil- 
lion barrels, with one estimate running 
up to 200 billion barrels. From an eco- 
nomic point of view, he compared oil 
from the Middle East and from East 
Texas delivered f.o.b. New York as fol- 
lows: 


Middle East Per Bbl. 
Production Cost $ .10 
Royalty, average 21 
Tanker from Persian Gulf to New 
York via Suez—present day, mod- 
ern tanker foreign officers and crew’ .61 
Present tax on imported oil from 
countries having “Friendly nations 
contracts” 
Difference in refinery realization of 
Arabian oil over East Texas oil .20 
Toll charge through Suez 18 


10% 


$1.85% 
Per Bbl. 


Total out of pocket cost 
East Texas 
Market price $1.25 
Gathering charge (Published rate) .05 
Pipeline to Gulf (Published rate) 10 
Loading at Gulf Port ‘ .02 
Tanker to New York—present day 
modern tanker, American crew (For- 
eign crews cannot operate inter- 
coastal vessels) -20 
Total f.o.b. New York $1.62 
The difference between the two costs 
is nearly 27-—a margin in favor of Mid- 
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which has ever been built—dating back to the pioneer days of avia- 
tion — has given the Heil organization a wealth of background 
which is available to help you in the development of modern re- 
fuelers to meet the exacting demands of today’s refueling needs. 

Airline, airport, and oil company engineers are invited to col- 
laborate in the development of specialized equipment to over- 
come a specific problem. Look to Heil for continued leadership 
in this important field. — 


= ome me MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY sp ua uu= oo 


THE HEIL CO., 3000 W. Montana Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Please put us on your mailing list for design and engineering details 
of post-war commercial refuelers as soon as they they are available. 
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Research committee of the Interstate Oil Compact Commis- 
sion at work. Left to right: L. B. Taylor, Wichita, Kan.; Ludwig 
Schmidt, Bureau of Mines, Bartlesville; 
Oklahoma City: Samuel F. Peterson, Springfield, Ill; E. G. 
Dahlgren, Oklahoma City: and F. R. Frye, Lansing, Mich. 


dle East oil, Mr. Zook said. “We all 
know that South American oil can be 
brought to New York harbor at even less 
cost than oil from the Middle East,” he 
continued, adding that foreign oil can be 
used to peg the price of domestic crude 
at the present market or lower if offered 
in volume. 


Mr. Pogue’s address contained con- 
structive suggestions for making the In- 
ternational Oil Agreement acceptable to 
the industry and workable between na- 
tions. He urged a strictly voluntary 
agreement on a continuous consultative 
basis. 

“The industry’s basic idea of permis- 
sive co-ordination without compulsion 
must prevail if the world is to benefit 


Walker T. Pound, 


fully by the potentialities of oil,” he said. 

He warned against failure to work out 
such an agreement so that oil will flow 
smoothly in international trade, by point- 
ing to alternatives as possible serious 
political complications arising out of 
strife among nationals of countries chief- 
ly interested in oil. 

“The Middle East” he _ continued, 
“looms before our eyes as a potential 
scene of surprises, of dislocations, and of 
discord. Our new relations with the 
Soviet Union present problems for 
which our past experience does not 
guide us in solutions. Within our own 
country,” he said, “we would have to 
look forward to a revival of efforts by 
government agencies to direct and con- 


Florida and California representatives attending were, left 
to right: F. Elgin Bayless, Florida Land Board, Tallahassee; 
E. Huguenin, chief supervisor, Oil and Gas Division Cali- 
fornia Dept. of Natural Resources, San Francisco; and R. W. 
Ervin, Jr.. Associate Attorney General, Tallahassee, Fla. 


trol activities which ought to be left to 
private initiative. In other words, un- 
less international machinery is created 
for continuous consultation with refer- 
ence to the problems of oil flowing in 
international trade, we should be faced 
with baffling possibilities which all of 
us would wish to avoid.” 

Present promising prospects for an 
early agreement with Britain, he con- 
cluded, should be followed by a broader 
agreement of world-wide scope, which 
if achieved, should safeguard world 
peace and open the door to our own 
greater prosperity. 

Russell Brown, I. P. A. A. counsel, led 
the open forum discussion on Saturday 
morning. 





See Price Hike for Natural Gas 
Used in Carbon Black Plants 
NPN News Bureru 

WASHINGTON — Companies sup- 
plying natural gas to government financed 
carbon black plants, which are now un- 
der construction or being expanded to 
supply an additional 200,000,000 Ib. of 
carbon black for the synthetic rubber 
program in 1945, are scheduled to have 
way paved for price increases ranging 
from one to 2.5¢ per thousand cubic 
feet, NPN learned this week. 

Discussions are now under way be- 
tween interested government agencies, 
including WPB, OPA and Defense Sup- 
plies Corp., which is building or ex- 
panding plants to meet increased needs 
for carbon black in 1945, 

It is estimated that an additional 193 
billion cubic feet of natural gas will 
be needed to feed the new government 
plants, and inasmuch as carbon black 
produced will be allowed higher price 
than current level, suppliers of the re- 
quired natural gas will also be eligible 
for price increase. 
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Formal government action will prob- 
ably take following form: Issuance of 
an amendment to revised supplementary 
regulation 14 to general maximum price 
regulation which will allow companies 
operating DSC carbon black plants to 
apply individually for price increase, and 
will contain a provision whereby natural 
gas companies supplying fuel to these 
new or expanded plants may apply to 
OPA’s oil price branch for price in- 
crease also. 





Stanolind Buys Permian Oil Co. 


NPN News Bureau 

TULSA — Purchase of entire capital 
stock of Permian Oil Co., Lubbock, Tex- 
as, by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. was an- 
nounced by A. L. Saliday, vice president 
in charge of operations of Stanolind. 
Deal includes 53 producing wells in the 
Slaughter field, Texas, and a number of 
wildcat leases in West Texas. Stanolind 
Pipe Line Co. completed earlier this year 
a 16-inch crude oil line from the Slaugh- 
ter field to Drumright and Cushing, Okla. 


Sees Oil and Gas Possibilities 
In South-Central Michigan 
NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—South-centyal Michi- 
gan has many sections yet to be explored 
for oil and gas, an announcement by 
William E. Wrather, director of the Geo- 
logical Survey, U. S. Dept. of the In- 
terior announced this week. 

Wells drilled in an area covering 5700 
square miles on the south side of the 
Michigan basin have revealed shows of 
oil and gas of Devonian, Silurian, and 
Ordovician age, the announcement stated. 

A map has just been issued entitled 
“Geology and Oil and Gas Possibilities 
of South-Central Michigan”. This is pre- 
liminary map No. 11 of the Oil and Gas 
Investigations series. Copies may be 
purchased from the Director of the 
Geological Survey, Washington 25, D. C.. 
or from the Geological Survey Division, 
State Department of Conservation, Lans- 
ing 13, Mich., at 25c each. 
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Oil Jobbers and Compounders have known for many years 
that any lubricant from the Mid-Continent Refinery is of 
top quality. 

Behind the refining of a complete line of all types of lubri- 
cants is more than 25 years of experience. Pioneering 
research and skilled technical control combine to maintain 
leadership and uniformity in the production of lubricants 
from selected Mid-Continent 100% paraffin base crudes. You 
can, with complete confidence, rely on the Mid-Continent 
Petroleum Corporation name. 


Your Inquiries Invited ««= send for prices and specifications on any 


of these or other types of lubricants especially adapted to your needs? 
Aviation Oils * Heavy Duty Engine Oils * Diesel Engine Oils * Solvent 
Bright Stocks « Solvent Neutrals « Mid-Continent Bright Stocks « Mid- 
Continent Neutrals * Blended Oils * Paraffin Oils « Napthenic Oils 
¢ Transmission Oils * Industrial Oils. 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


CHICAGO OMAHA TERRE HAUTE WATERLOO 


DX MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


REFINERS and MARKETERS OF THE FAMOUS LINE OF DIAMOND D-X PETROLEUM PRODUCTS and SPECIALTIES 
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Drillers Asked To Boost Well Drilling Program 





In Face of Continued Equipment Shortage 


Special to NPN 
FORT WORTH — Members of tue 


American Association of Oilwell Drilling 
Contractors have cnded their two-day 
convention here after hearing: 

1. That the industry will be asked to 
drill 27,000 wells in 1945, which is 3000 
more than were asked in 1944, and of 
which 5000 will be wildcats, and 


2. That there is no chance for a lifting 
of restrictions on obtaining drilling equip- 
ment until after the war is over in 
Europe. 


Both bits of information came from 
high PAW sources. Claude Parsons, 
director for materials for PAW, told the 
300-odd dril'ers from all over the nation 
that any feeling of optimism concerning 
oil well materials is impractical. 

“The facts are,” he said, “that the 
military successes are consuming great 
quantities of war materials and replace- 
ments will be needed in increasing quan- 
tities until] V-E day. 

“There should be no easing up in our 
fight for materials to enable us to con- 
tinue supplying the petroleum life-blood 
to our air forces and our mechanized 
ground units. Our combat forces are 
now assembling great quantiies of 
petroleum products and other vital war 
materials for the assault on the Rhine- 
land. Let’s hope that the first assault 
will be the last, and then, even with 
Japan still to be whipped, there should 
be military cutbacks which should change 
the materials outlook considerably.” 


Expects to Meet Quota 


Parsons intimated that American drill- 
ing equipment will be sent to Europe to 
restore the captured oil fields there. 

“Practically all foreign petroleum drill- 
ing programs are expanding, and the re- 
habilitation of reconquered oil fields 
must come into the picture,” he said. 
“The unprecedented domestic drilling 
program plus the increased foreign de- 
mand may further amplify critical short- 
ages of petroleum equipment.” 

J. R. McWilliams, director of produc- 
tion for PAW, told the drillers of the 
increased goal for 1945 and said he ex- 
pected the 1944 quota of 24,000 new 
wells to be met. 


In order to meet this goal, Warren S. 
Churchill of Tulsa, stressed the necessity 
of continuity of drilling, adding “Results 
of this practice are reflected in the esti- 
mated increase of 362 rigs for 1944 over 
1943.” 


Based on the completion rate in the 
first six months of 1944, Churchill esti- 
mated that only 23,500 would be com- 
pleted by the end of the year, 500 short 
of PAW’s goal. 

New president of the Association is 
Howard P. Holmes of the Two States 
Drilling Co. in Dallas, succeeding Arch 
Rowan of Fort Worth. 

Other officers elected are: William T. 
Payne, Big Chief Drilling Co., Oklahoma 
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City, vice-president at large; J. E. War- 
ren of the Carl B. King Drilling Co., 
Midland, vice-president for West Texas 
and New Mexico; James D. Leonard, 
Leonard Drilling Co., Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan, vice-president for cable tools; 
H. E. Hamilton, Houston, vice-president 
for Gulf Coast; Ralph W. Marshall, 
Drilling and Exploration Co., Los An- 
geles, vice-president for California; W. L. 
Lewis, Mount Vernon, IIl., vice-presi- 
dent for Illinois, Michigan, Indiana and 
Kentucky; K. B. Knox, Houston, vice- 
president for well servicing; H. W. Bass, 
Dallas, re-elected treasurer; Gifford C. 
Parker, Parker Drilling Co. of Tulsa, vice- 





. too much optimism 


Claude Parsons. . 
“impractical” 


president for Central Mid-Continent 
Basin and Rocky Mountains; and Brad 
Mills, reelected executive secretary. 


Rowan Opened Meeting 


Outgoing Pres. Arch Rowan made the 
opening address before the convention, 
scoring the proposed Anglo-American oil 
treaty. 

“IT deem the ratification of this treaty 
contrary to the best interests of the 
drilling industry,” he said. “I believe 
that the regulation of the oil industry by 
the several states has proven to be in 
the public interest, and I do not think 
that federal regulation could improve 
upon conditions as they existed before 
the war. In my opinion, such federal 
regulation would be the downfall and 
des'ruction of the independent drilling 
contractor.” 


Rowan called on the membership of 
the Association to protest to their senators 
the ratification of the treaty. 


The Association president warned of 
a possible effort in Congress to abolish 
the intangible drilling charge-off in the 








revenue laws next year, declaring it the 
duty of every member of the drilling in- 
dustry to “protect vigorously against 
such a move, for if such a move were 
accomplished, it would mean the utter 
destruction of your industry.” 

The drillers got little cause for opti- 
mism from the PAW in their effort to 
remove the restrictions on the use of 
butane gas on drilling rigs. James E. 
Pew, director of gas and gasoline for 
PAW, said he could give no hope for a 
relaxation of the curb, and said that the 
home owners using butane for fuel must 
be served first. 

Politics came in for its share of atten- 
tion at the session when Texas’ Lieut.- 
Gov. John Lee Smith condemred what 
he s?id was an enslavement of the states 
by the Federal] Government. and charged 
that the trend toward certraliz:tion of 
power in Washington is a dangerous one. 

The American way, he ®sserted, in- 
cludes many freedoms. “These free- 
doms include a free school svstem, free 
both to the child and where the child’s 
mind is, free from studied propygarda of 
foreign theorists and demestic crockpots. 
The freedoms also include the right of 
free labor to work in a free land un- 
disturbed bv labor r-cketeers: right of 
that free labor to barg?in collectively; 
freedom of capital to legi'tim«telv develop 
fields of commerce and irdustrv: free 
press. free ballot and freedom of reli- 


. ” 
gion. 





California Well Sets Record, 
Drilling at 15,009 Feet 


NPN News Bureau 

LOS ANGELFS—A new record for 
well depth in California was set last week 
with Standard of California’s KCL 20-13 
in the Coles Levee oil field in Kern 
County at 15,009 ft. The previous record 
was a 15.004 ft. well near Wasco. 

R. C. Stoner, vice president of Stand- 
ard, said the Coles Levee hole was an 
exploratory well seeking formations 
which have produced oil on the east side 
of the San Joaquin Valley. Work on the 
Coles Levee well started July 31, 1943. 

Indicative of the difficulties encoun- 
tered at this record depth is the fact that 
drillers require more than eight hours to 
remove and replace drill pipe when they 
change bits. 

Deepest well ever drilled in the west 
was at Pecos County, Texas, at a depth of 
15,279 ft. This, however, was never pro- 


duced. 





Magnolia Posts Crude Schedule 


Special to NPN 
DALLAS—Magnolia Petroleum Co. an- 
nounces effective Aug. 1, 1944, schedule 
for crude purchased in Oklahoma (ex- 
cluding Cement and Oklahoma City 
pools) beginning below 20 gravity at 83c 
and 2c differential per degree of gravity 
to top $1.25 for 40 and above gravity, 
and for Cement and Oklahoma City 
pools, beginning 16-16.9 gravity at 73c 
with 8c differential to 85c for 20-20.9 
gravity, then 2c differential to 40 & 
above gravity at $1.25. 
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ONE MAN SHOOTS IT! 


Like a modern David, a lone infantryman armed 
with a “bazooka” can shatter the biggest Goliath the 
enemy has yet put on treads! 

Only fifty-four inches long and feather-light, this 
one-man cannon has a “‘Sunday punch” the Germans 
often mistake for that of a 155-mm. rifle. 

Yet, great weapon that it is, the ““bazooka”’ is only 
one of the many deadly weapons an ingenious Amer- 
ica has forged to win the final victory. 















1e MANY MEN PLANNED IT! 


n- Planning this cannon that can be fired by a single 
man, required the thinking and working of many men. 
y And from the start, the Petroleum Industry fol- 
lowed the development of this great weapon. 

of The manufacture of the “‘bazooka” and its rocket 
projectile required quantities of cutting oils, quench- 
ing oils, lubricants. The Petroleum Industry furnished 


le them, as it has furnished petroleum prod- 
1N ucts and derivatives for the manufacture 
. of scores of American weapons of war. 

= Gulf is indeed proud to be a member of 
ty the fighting Petroleum Industry. 

“a 

“4 Ready Today with the 

y Fuels of the Future 
1.9 

& 
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teeeeee ASSOCIATION 


Fall, with its rich abundance is here. Let us, like wise mother 
nature, plan now that our future may be one of abundance, too. 


UNITED, RICHLAND, 
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MEANS EVER YTHIN G 


ANSFIELD’S relationship with its jobbers is more a 
M family relationship than is generally found in the world 
of business. A man doesn’t pick a partner lightly. He looks 
ahead and gives thought to those with whom he will spend 
years of business association. Such forethought becomes 
the ground structure of future success. 


¢ Every Mansfield jobber is hand picked. He must represent 
those ideals of service on which Mansfield success has been 
built. Thus is laid an association of friendly confidence 
that can and has met every problem of tire selling, no 
matter how difficult 


¢ Independent tire dealers all over America have learned that 
this is the Mansfield policy. They now know that this policy 
grew out of Mansfield’s desire to meet and understand the 
problems of local independent tire dealers. Such tire dealers 
know there is no association more firmly knit than that 
between the petroleum marketer and his service station 
dealers. This policy has always worked in the past and will 
continue to work in the future. 


* * * * * 


The independent tire dealer sells mostly to trusting friends and neighbors. When 
his oi! company salesman calls, he knows it is a visit by one who feels an 
intimate responsibility to a friend. These salesmen represent marketers 
who know that their success rests upon the success of their dealers. 


THE MANSFIELD TIRE & RUBBER CO. e¢ MANSFIELD, OHIO 


CENTURY, MANSFIELD 
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Truck Maintenance Is Subject 
Of ODT-SAE Publication 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—The ninth ODT- 
SAE vehicle maintenance booklet in a 
projected series, has been released by 
the government printing office. This ten 
page, well illustrated, booklet covers the 
subject “Reconditioning Brake Drums— 
Limits and Tolerances”, and gives much 
information of value to transportation 
and maintenance executives. 


In addition to nationally known trans- 
portation men in other lines, the SAE 
maintenance methods coordinating com- 
mittee developing these wartime opera- 
tion booklets, a number of oil company 
transportation executives include: G. W. 
Laurie, manager, Automotive Transpor- 
tation, Atlantic Refining; M. E. Nuttila, 
superintendent Motor Vehicles, Cities 
Service Oil Co.; E. P. Gohn, automotive 
test engineer, Atlantic Refining. In- 
cluded in the subcommittee preparing 
this latest booklet is Bruce Crane, field 
representative, Ethyl Corp., chairman. 


Single copy of the booklet may be ob- 
tained without charge from the Office 
of Information, Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, Washington 25, D. C. Copies 
in quantity are available from the Supt. 
of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. at a 
cost of 10c each. 


Liberalized Tank Car Requirements Fail To Ease 


Shortage of Civilian Transport Supply 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — No surplus of tank 
cars for civilian use was seen by ODT 
this week, despite the recent revocation 
of requirement for government per..its 
before tank cars can be used for ship- 
ments under 200 miles. 

Fayette B. Dow, head of ODT’s Liquid 
Transport Department, said that a few 
shippers had the “misconception” that 
the revocation order (ODT 7, Revised, 
Amendment 1) meant that ODT has a 
surplus of tank cars that can be placed 
in civilian service. 

Pointing out that shipments by tank 
car “are substantially as great as they 
were a year ago,” Mr. Dow said that 
movements have changed and the length 
of haul is “somewhat shorter.” But he 
added that the tank car situation can 
be affected adversely by a sudden shift 
in military requirements, by volume 
of other traffic and by weather condi- 
tions, and that there is “no indicated 
let-up in demand for tank cars in i- 
mediate future.” 


Lauds Feat of Tank Trucks 


Mr. Dow paid special tribute to the 
nation’s tank trucks for hauling an esti- 
mated 128,000,000 gals. of petroleum 
products a day, thus releasing tank cars 
for longest hauls to Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts. 

“All of the over-the-road trucks are 
needed for active service,’ Mr. Dow 
said. “That fact should be kept in mind 
when any substitution of a haul by tank 
car for a haul by tank truck is consid- 
ered. 

“The choice of vehicle which the 
shipper has now been given, without 
government supervision, in the range of 
100 to 200 miles, should be made with 
the understanding that all military and 
other certified movements come first. All 
tank cars in other services may be requi- 
sitioned and assigned to essential move- 
ments at any time. It is important that 





East Coast Tank Cars Now Total Only 46,322 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Latest count shows only 46,322 tank cars still in service to 


Dist. 1 as of Sept. 15, according to PAW. 

Volume of movement to East Coast continues within recent range, however, 
averaging 535,907 b/d in week ended Sept. 30, an increase of 4,828 b/d over previ- 
ous week. Loadings by reporting companies follow: 


Allied 46 
Amsco ; 139 
Arkansas Fuel .. 4 
Ashland Refining 287 
Asiatic Petroleum 35 
Associated 208 
Atlantic Refining 1157 
James B. Berry Sons 13 
Cantelou. 13 
Canton : 14 
” Serre eae * 
Cities Service Oil Co. 852 
Cities Service Ref. Co.. 126 
Coastal ‘ 14 
Continental AS 
Cooperative Refining 

Cosden 

Crown . 

Daugherty 


Drake 

Elk Refining 
Freedom Oil 
Gulf 

Hartol 

Hess, Inc. 
Home Oil 
Industrial 


Libby 


Pacific 
Pan 


Phillips 
Premier 
Primrose 
Pure 
Richfield 
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Jenny Mfg. Co. 
National Refining 44 


American 
Petroleum Heat & Power 15 


Roosevelt Oil 
Root 
Royal Petroleum 
Shell 
Sinclair 
25 Socony-Vacuum 
13 Southland 
5 S. O. Indiana 
40 S. O. Kentucky 
3 S. O. New Jersey 
S. O. Ohio 
Sterling 
Sun 
Talco 
94 Texaco 
8 Tide Water 
10 Tiona 
147 Triangle 
153 United 


101 
839 


the availability of tank trucks should not 
be impaired by premature discontinuance 
of their use.” 

© ° ° 

WASHINGTON — Effective Oct. 10, 
ODT now require shippers of petro- 
leum to California, Oregon or Wash- 
ington to use tank cars of shell capacity 
of 7,000 gal. or more in order to move 
maximum products with fewest possible 
cars. 

At same time, ODT again imposed 
similar limitation on the use of cars 
in service to Dist. 1, previous require- 
ment to this effect having been revoked 
Sept. 25 “by mistake”, according to 
ODT officials. 

Shippers desiring to use s-raller cars 
on hauis to Pacific or East Coasts will 
have to secure special permits from 
ODT Tank Car Division, Liquid Trans- 
port Department, in Washington. 





Increased Tire Output Forecast 


Regardless of War's End 
NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Assuming a con- 
tinuation of the European War, tires 
for passenger cars will be produced at 
the rate of 7.50 million per quarter in 
1945, in the opinion of Hiland G. Batch- 
eller, WPB operations chief. Same 
goal—30 million tires for the year— 
had originally been set for 1944, but 
production will fall short of that by 
11.50 million. 

Despite low 1944 production, Mr. 
Batcheller told a press conference there 
would probably be enough tires to ab- 
sorb a backlog of 850,000 unfilled re- 
quests fron “B” and “C” card holders 
by the end of the year. 

At the same time, the WPB operations 
chief predicted “substantially higher” 
supplies of copper and steel would be 
available for civilian goods—including 
repair parts and new automobiles— 
immediately after V-E Day. Mr. Batch- 
eller said that, allowing for quantities 
needed for fighting the Japs, the 35-to- 
40% general cutback on military goods 
would release 41,000,000 tons of steel 
and 4,700,000,000 tons of copper a 
year for civilian production. He added 
that this far surpasses production of 
those metals in 1937, when 38,500,000 
tons of steel and 3,500,000,000 tons of 
copper were produced. 

“There will definitely be enough cop- 
per for repair parts and new automo- 
biles, as well as all other industries that 
need those metals, after V-E Day,” said 
Mr. Batcheller, 

WPB Chairman Krug, who also at 
tended the press conference, declined 
to predict how many new _passenge! 
cars would be produced in the year 
after Germany’s collapse, though an 
unofficial government guess is 2,000,000 
Mr. Krug said only that the WPB was 
“working with the automotive industr) 
to effect reconversion—when it comes— 
as quickly as possible.” 
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and TRUCK 
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yea $ & AND YOU'LL GET BETTER SERVICE! 
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mam | SEE YOUR LOCAL CHEVROLET DEALER FOR SERVICE 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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ODT Suggests Ways of Avoiding Heat Buildup 
To Prolong Life of Synthetic Tires, Tubes 


NPN News Bureau 
CLEVELAND — In bringing truck 
maintenance management men up to date 
on the care, use, and limitations of to- 
day’s synthetic rubber tires, the Office 
of Defense Transportation stresses heat, 
from any source, as the chief destruc- 
tive factor. 


Quoting a tire company representa- 
tive, ODT reports that the critical operat- 
ing temperature of tires is about 240 
degrees at the hottest place in the tire. 
If load, speed and inflation are properly 
maintained to hold operating tempera- 
ture below 225 to 230 degrees, the tire 
will probably wear out without failing— 
barring accidents. 

If the load or speed increases the tem- 
perature to 250 degrees, the tire may 
blow out in a few hundred miles. When 
tires get close to the critical temperature, 
an increase of 10% in the load, or an 
increase of five miles per hour in speed 
may reduce the tire life to 2% of normal. 

Atmospheric temperatures have a di- 


rect effect upon the load and speed ca- 
pacities of tires, the ODT data reveals. 
When atmospheric temperatures are low 
(below 50 deg. F.) synthetic rubber tires 
will carry loads above the Tire and Rim 
Assn. ratings to about the extent that 
was possible with natural rubber tires. 


Overloading Dangerous 


However, overloading above these rat- 
ings is not recommended. When the 
atmospheric temperatures reach between 
75 and 80 deg. F., it will be necessary to 
reduce either loads or speeds, and at at- 
mospheric temperatures of 105 deg. F., 
synthetic rubber tires may not carry even 
their rated capacity at usual speeds. 

If the tire casings fail before an aver- 
age of at least one recap is worn out, it is 
evidence of overload in relation to heat 
and speed, or evidence of other abuse. 

More frequent inspection of synthetic 
tires is necessary because synthetic rub- 
ber in tread stock is not as resistant 
to cuts and tears as natural rubber, es- 





Mounting on 
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toward rim. 


or distortion. 


FL AP WILL 
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NO 
AIR PRESSURE 


Tube inflated just enough 
to shape it after inser- 
tion in casing and before 
mounting on rim. 


With proper lubrication, initial 
air pressures does not seal edges 
of flap against tire wall but 
causes flap to slip downward 
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With proper lubrication, flep mov-s 
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Method of Rubber Identity 


CLEVELAND—tThe synthetic rub- 
bers used in tire casings and tube 
manufacture are identified by code 
letters and colors. Where the code let- 
ters cannot be molded into the prod- 
uct, a band or other mark of colored | 
rubber will be molded into the prod- 
uct to identify the type of synthetic. 
Type of Synthetic Code Letter Code Color 


GR-S (Buna S) S Red ‘ 
GR-I (Butyl) I Light Blue 
GR-M (Neoprene) M Yellow 








pecially when the tread is hot. 

The relation between load capacities 
and the’ extent to which the greater 
temperature build-up in synthetic rubber 
(over natural rubber) affects the load ca 
pacities is illustrated in a test made by a 
large tire manufacturer. 


Synthetics Build Heat 


The results of this test showed that 
synthetic rubber truck tires of the S-6 
rayon type build up a higher temperature 
than the same size rayon tires made of 
100% natural rubber, under the same 
load, speed, pavement temperature and 
atmospheric temperature. The rated load 
of a 9.00-20 tire is 3450 pounds, and at 
this loading a tire made of synthetic 
rubber will build up 15-16 degrees F. 
higher temperatures than a tire made of 
natural rubber. 

In certain tests, under certain operat- 
ing conditions, it has been established 
that the critical operating temperature of 
9.00-20 tire of rayon construction is 
reached at 230 degrees F. With the 
100% natural rubber, rayon tire, this 
temperature, 230 degrees F. was reached 
by 9.00-20 tires traveling constantly at 
40 miles an hour and carrying a load of 
4200 pounds. With the S-6 rayon tire, 
under the same operating conditions, the 
temperature of 230 deg. F. is reached 
with a load of 3600 pounds per tire. 

These data are illustrative of results 
obtained with other sizes of tires and in- 
dicate clearly the relatively greater tem- 
perature build-up in synthetic rubber 
tires. Premature blowouts and many oth- 
er casing failures can be traced directly 
to this greater internal heat build-up 
in the synthetic rubber casing. 


Synthetic Rubber Tubes 


The only remedy at present available 
to the truck operator is to reduce his 
loads or speeds to such a point that, un- 
der actual temperatures of pavement and 
surroundinig air, the temperature of the 
tire casing will not reach the temperature 
at which the casing will fail. 

Two types of synthetic rubber are be- 
ing used in the manufacture of inner 
tubes. These are identified by a color 
band around the side of the tube. The 
identification code is: GR-S_ synthetic 
(Buna S)—red; and GR-I  syntheti: 
(Butyl)—light blue. 

The characteristics of GR-S_ rubber 
tubes are considerably different from 
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Pies wks ora new type of hard- 
ened pin, is Torture Tested under con- 
ditions far more severe than it will en- 
counter in daily service. Production 
‘units and parts, even though they have 
proved satisfactory in years of service, 
are constantly “check-tested” too. 
Typical of these Torture Tests is the 
spiral bevel gear and pinion set illus- 
trated above. This is just one of hun- 
dreds of tests, in which several sets of 
gears, all of one model and ratio, are 
run to destruction under maximum 


load aceibeind lubrication 
difficult. 

if pérforinance is not up to Timken’ ‘Ss 
high standards, changes are made in 
design or materials and the tésts re- 
peated. 

From these and hundreds of other 
severe tests—in the laboratory and on 
the road—Timken engineers are con- 
stantly learning how to still further 
improve Timken Axles and Brakes. To 
these men, whose combined axle engi- 
-neering experience totals hundreds of 
years, every. Torture Test is a new 
challenge—an opportunity to make 
Timken products better. 


38 YEARS OF AXLE ENGINEERING LEADERSHIP 


TIMKEN AXLES 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO., DETROIT 32, 


MICH. 


WISCONSIN AXLE DIVISION, OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


11, 1944 











those of natural rubber tubes. The 
GR-S rubber tubes are more susceptible 
to thinning and splitting and will tear 
and break at folds much easier than 
tubes made of natural rubber, and they 
have less elasticity. 

Many GR-I tubes are being supplied 
for 11.00 and larger tires. ODT recom- 
mends that the instructions of the manu- 
facturers be followed in repairing this 
type of tube. 


Methods of Preserving 


Other recommendations of ODT in 
connection with synthetic rubber tubes 
are: Use extreme care in mounting, see- 
ing that the tube has no folds and is 
smoothly laid into the tire casing; 
date tube cartons so that the oldest 
tubes may be used first. For fleet op- 
erators it is recommended that new tubes 
be removed from the cartons and stored 
in new tires as soon as new tires are 


received. Inflate lightly when -placed: in « 


the tire; used spare tubes should be light- 
ly inflated and stored in dark places away 
from oil materials. 

In order to facilitate the adjustment 


O.K. Within Limits 
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of a synthetic tube in the casing so that 
there will be a minimum of irregular 
stretching in any part of the tube, ODT 
gives the following information: 


“The tire manufacturers have found 
that a thin coating of a vegetable oil soap 
solution will provide better lubrication 
for synthetic rubber parts. This soap 
solution can be painted or sponged on 
all areas of contact so that they are com- 
pletely covered and lubricated with a 
thin film of soap. 


“The soaps used must be alkali-free 
and free of fillers which might be abra- 
sive. (Most laundry soaps are not suit- 
able). Liquid vegetable oil soaps, or 
solid vegetable oil soaps, such as castile, 
coconut oil or similar face soaps, can be 
used. 


“The soap solution should feel slippery 
and should be liquid enough so that it 
can be applied easily in a thin, uniform 
coating. The amount of soap required 
for a satisfactory solution will depend 
upon the type of soap used and the hard- 
ness of the water. The important point 
is to have a soap solution which gives 
a slippery film on the flap and inside 
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A wooden straight edge which will lie across the top of the treads of all four tires 

can be used to observe the differences in size between the mated tires and posi- 

tion of the larger tires. The straight edge should be placed at the center of hub 
height in use. to eliminate effects of camber on trailer axles 
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A string gauge. It is made of a heavy cord with a coil spring in the center and 

a wire hock on each end. The hook on one end is hooked around the spoke 

or lug of one wheel and the string carried around all four tires on a dual tire 

axle at center of hub height. The second hook is fastened into a spoke on the 

opposite wheel. The string by its contact or clearance with the tire treads will 
indicate the differences in the mating tires 
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of the casing above and near the tire 
beads. 


Various Soap Solutions 


“As an indication of the differences 
between different types of soap and 
different waters, one tire manufacturer 
suggests three to four ounces of soap per 
gal. of water, while a second tire manu- 
facturer suggests a 10% solution or 13-14 
ounces of soap per gal. of water. 

“Depending upon the hardness of wat- 
er, the amount of soap used should be 
between the amounts mentioned. The 
soap should be thoroughly dissolved and 
mixed in the water so that there are no 
lumps. This mixing is especially neces- 
sary when solid soaps are used. 

“Powdered talc, soapstone or mica 
have been commonly used in tire work 
and can be obtained from the usual trade 
jobbers. In using these dry lubricants, 
a uniform layer should be applied to the 
contact surfaces, but care should be used 
to avoid lumpy accumulations of the 
powders in other parts of the casing”. 


Tire Inflation 


The recommended inflation pressures 
for synthetic rubber tires are, at the 
present time, the same as those pre- 
scribed by the Tire and Rim Assn. for 
natural rubber tires. In special situa- 
tions the tire manufacturers may make 
other recommendations. 

The Tire and Rim Assn.’s pressures are 
standard pressures for coo] tires, that’is, 
tires with temperatures not above the 
surrounding atmospheric temperature. 
They are based on an assumption that 
the air pressures will increase as the 
temperatures rise during a run. They are 
designed to produce optimum deflection 
of tire casings under their rated loads 
for the normal spread of operating tem- 
peratures. For that reason, ODT warns, 
when tires register higher than the cool 
standards, because of tire heat, they 
should never be “bled” down to the 
“cool” tire inflation standards. 

In truck operation, this pressure-tem- 
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Wooden calipers can be made which 
can be slipped over two dual mounted 
tires to show the differences in the 
diameters of the two mated tires. They 
can also be used to measure the diam- 
eter of other tires for selecting mates 
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Working Together 











To help you give your customers quick service—anywhere, anytime 


General American terminals are strategically located at the right places. Six Exclusive General American 
They give you service of the right kind at the right time. With this Advantages for YOU: 
service you get complete protection from contamination for your com- J, RELIABLE CUSTODIANSHIP. Our ware- 


: : ’ . : house receipts are highest type of col- 
modity , thanks to General American’s trained crews and modern equip- leneenl everywhere. 


ment. This is yours without one penny of investment on your part. 


2 SPEED with SAFETY. Day and night 

crews eliminate delays. 
To complete General American INDEPENDENT OWNERSHIP. Strict pri- 
service to you, General Ameri- vacy. We do not buy, sell, or refine oils. 
can’s fleet of tank cars will move 4@ MODERN PROTECTION. Latest safety 
e appliances; lowest insurance rates, mini- 

your product when you need it, mum evaporation losses. 

at the time you need it. Thus, §S LARGE TANK CAR FLEET. 
you will get competitive advan- G NO CONTAMINATION. Separate pumps, 
tages in the postwar world. lines, storage zones for dissimilar com- 


modities. 





GENERAL AMERICAN TANK STORAGE TERMINALS 


Goodhope and Westwego, La. (Port of New Orleans) e Carteret, N. J., (Port of New York) 
Corpus Christi, Texas > Galena Park, Texas (Port of Houston) 


A Division of General American Transportation Corporation 
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Here's How You Can Identify "War Tires" 


CLEVELAND—Most of the large heavy-duty tires are now made with 
rayon cord construction. Rayon cord casings are usually marked with either 
the word “rayon” or the letter “R” molded into the outer side of the casing. 
Tires not marked are usually of cotton casing construction. 

A large number of “War Tires” are still in use, although the manufacture 
of this type of tire is being discontinued. 
synthetic rubber, but are made with different mixtures of natural crude rubber 
and reclaimed natural rubber. “War tires” may be of either cotton or rayon 
and the casing fabric material can be identified as stated above. 

The meaning of the code letters AA, AB, etc., is shown in the schedule 
below. The first letter in the code marking refers to the friction compound 
used between the plies and the second letter refers to the composition of the 
tread. “A” compounds are approximately equal to prewar quality. 


Crude Reclaim Vulcanizing 
Rubber Rubber Compounds 
Friction compound A 83.5-88.5% 0-10.7% 5.8-16.5% 
Friction compound B 73.0-78% 2-21.2% 5.8-25.0% 
Tread compound A 71.0-73.0% 0- 4.0% 25.0-29.0% 
Tread compound B 57.5-59.5% 7.5-17.1% 25.4-35.0% 





These “War Tires” contain no 








perature relation of air in a tire creates 
a real problem in the correct checking 
of tire pressures. If a truck or trailer 
has been in city delivery use for as little 
as five or ten miles just before being 
checked for a road run, the temperature 
of the tire may be many degrees above 
the “cool” standard. This will result in 
under-inflation. 

Synthetic rubber casings may have 
different growth characteristics than 
natural rubber casings. Any additional 
stretching caused by over inflation may 
aggravate ply separation, tread cracking 
and cord breakage. ODT warns against 
over inflation of cool synthetic tires in 
the mistaken idea that a greater than 
rated load can be carried. 

Over-inflation, when cool, results in 
localization of heat “build-up” in the 
center of the tread. Best casing life is 
obtained when heat is distributed across 
all of the tread and when the casing 
heat is kept below the damage point by 
proper loading and operation. Under 
inflation below “cool” ilnflation pressures 
for given loads, will permit excessive 
flexing of tire casings, and this, com- 
bined with the greater heat “build-up” 
resulting from excessive flexing, will 
cause premature blowouts or failures of 
synthetic tires. 


Mating of Dual Tires 


Recommendation is made that heavy 
duty air pressures be checked daily, 
when tires are cool. Warning is also 
given that tire gauges should be fre- 
quently checked for accuracy against 
master air pressure gauges. 

On trucks, tires need be rotated to and 
from various wheel positions only for the 
purpose of “breaking in” new tires, ODT 
says, and to mate dual tires properly on 
an actual size basis. 

Several ways have been given for 
measuring the actual sizes of tires for 
mating purposes. See illustrations. 


The maximum differences which 


should be allowed between inflated, in- 
ner and outer tires of dual tires are as 
follows: 

a. The center-of-tread circumference 
of the inner tire should not be more than 





1%” less than the outer tire. 

b. The diameter at the center of the 
tread of the inner tire should not be more 
than %” less than the diameter of the 
outer tire. 

c. The radius at the center of the tread 
of the inner tire should not be more 
than 3/16” less than the radius of the 
outer tire. 

A number of pamphlets and booklets 
are available to those responsible for 
tire maintenance. ODT pamphlet “How 
to Prevent Roadside Flat Tires” describes 
the significance of pressure loss in tires 
and the need for valve caps in preventing 
flat tires on the road. ODT-SAE Main- 
tenance Methods Booklet, “Steering 
Maintenance” describes the maintenance 
of vehicle parts which affect tire tread 
wear. 





Tires, Tubes, and Markings 


CLEVELAND—In the following 
schedule the reference to the type of 
rubber in the casings refers to the 
friction (cementing rubber) com- 
pound, which is used to bind the plies 
of cords together. For example, in the 
S-3 casing, 100% GR-S synthetic is 
used as the friction compound between 
and through the plies, whereas, in the 
S-5 tire, natural rubber is used as the 
friction compound. 

This means that the friction and 
fabric materials in the S-5 casing are 
of the same quality as in prewar tires. 
The values for the other code mark- 
ings indicate the various mixtures of 
natural and synthetic rubbers which 
are permitted. 


S-3 100% GR-S tread on 100% GR-S 
casing. 

S-4 90% GR-S and 10% natural rubber 
distributed throughout the casing as 
the tire manufacturer desires. 

S-5 100% GR-S tread on natural rubber 
casing. 

S-6 70% GR-S tread on natural rubber 
distributed throughout the casing as 
the tire manufacturer desiree 

S-7 385% GR-S and 65% natural rubber 
distributed throughout the casing as 
the tire manufacturer desires. 















Cites Postwar Value of 
Good Public Relations 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK—Paul Garrett, vice presi- 
dent of the General Motors Corp., speak- 
ing here Sept. 26, summed up the post- 
war reconversion problems facing indus- 
try. He emphasized these highly-import- 
ant points: 

1—Industry will be hurled pell-mell 
into the colossal task of shifting from one 
kind of production to another, while the 
complications involved in the move will 
be more severe than those which fol- 
lowed Pearl Harbor. 

2—In the foregoing and related prob- 
lems, an efficient public relations depart- 
ment may aid public in understanding 
the problems and delays involved. 

3—Criticism aimed at big business 
early in the war with the inference that 
it is attempting to swallow up little busi- 
ness is a “bugaboo”, and it becomes an- 
other vast project for public relations de- 
partments to explain the interdependence 
of one upon the other, and to explain 
that each sustains the other to mutual ad- 
vantage. 

4—The most obvious lesson that any 
company can learn—and seemingly the 
most difficult—is that good relations out- 
side companies grow from good relations 
inside. And here, Mr. Garrett added: 

“If there is any secret to success in 
building good public relations it is that 
you must begin at home and work from 
the inside out.” 





Accepts Annual Award 


The occasion of Mr. Garrett’s address 
was his acceptance of the 1944 annual 
award of the National Assn. of Public 
Relations Counsels at the New York 
Athletic Club. He dealt at length with 
the problems which will confront the 
automotive industry when the time comes 
to return to peacetime production. 

He could not state specifically the 
length of time needed to get into the 
production of automobiles, 

In this industry, as in others, he said, 
the public will become confused unless 
public relations men properly inform 
customers of the restrictions and delays 
which will govern production for civilian 
needs. 

“During these complicated moves back 
to civilian production management must 
proceed with special care,” he said. 
“People will be impatient. People will 
not understand the problems then con- 
fronting men of management. Even the 
natural flow of news events will tend to 
complicate rather than clarify that under- 
standing”. 

Pointing to the Oldsmobile division of 
General Motors as an example of post- 
war production, Mr. Garrett revealed that 
some of the presses needed for making 
fenders are now in Australia. They 
were loaned out for war work, he said, 
adding that every automobile company 
loaned machinery not needed by itself in 
war. His organization, he said, needs 
3,945 machine tools before it can start 
production again. 
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O PROVIDE the exacting heat control 

so essential to the efficient operation of 
the world’s largest butadiene plant, Neches 
engineers chose Johns-Manville Insulations. 
Here, heat must be handled with precision 
accuracy in each of the 54 skyscraper-like 
towers where molecules are broken up. It 
must be carefully preserved in the miles of 
piping from the four boiler plants, which 
rank in size among the world’s largest. 


To take care of these vital jobs, Neches 
engineers specified J-M 85% Magnesia and 
J-M Superex. Elsewhere in the huge plant, 
as well as in the neighboring co-polymeriza- 














f) 


on a non-profit basis. 


tion plant, where the butadiene becomes 
synthetic rubber, additional J-M Insulating 
Materials are widely used. 


Other J-M products are also at work in 
this plant. Many miles of Transite Pipe, 
tested to 200 Ibs. pressure for 2 hours, are 
used for an efficient grid system of fire pro- 
tection lines. And, numerous electrical panel 
boards, necessary for the control of proc- 
esses, are of J-M Asbestos Ebony. 

* * * 
For details on the J-M materials useful in re- 
fineries, write Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Johns-Manville 
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The giant Neches Butadiene Plant, 
built by The Lummus Company 
and operated by five oil companies 
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Citing Barriers in Path of General Acceptance 


Of Deliveries on Ration Evidence Credit 


By Elwin E. Hadlick 


It has not been uncommon since the 
advent of gasoline rationing for service 
station operators to deliver gasoline on 
ration evidence credit, with periodic 
settlement by the customer. Such prac- 
tice was until very 
recently a_ violation 
of the rules. OPA 
conducted some sus- 
pension proceedings 
based on such con- 
duct of service sta- 
tion operators. 

The operators 
should not have been 
‘too. severely con- 
demned for their 
practices because 
they were following 
custom in connection 
with giving credit 
and in connection with other features of 
service station accounting. 

The Office of Price Administration 
finally became conscious of the fact that 
there was a situation in which the grant- 
ing of ration evidence credit for gasoline 
deliveries was legitimate. Some persons 
even began to realize that a system of 
permitting deliveries on ration evidence 
credit would help materially in stamping 
out misuse of coupons by employes of 
fleet operators. The procedure for deliv- 
ery of gasoline on ration evidence credit 
came about by means of Amendment 134 
to Ration Order 5C, effective July 14, 
1944. Operators have not adopted the 
method in as large numbers as was con- 
templated though sellers and consumers 
generally show interest in the plan. 

Correspondence and inquiries indicate 
that buyers and sellers are quite general- 
ly familiar with the rules set up to permit 
transfer of gasoline to fleet operators on 
a basis of delayed settlement for ration 
evidences. Why hasn’t the system been 
more universally adopted? What's to be 
done about it? 

The first objectionable feature which 
has prevented universal adoption of the 
plan is the requirement for a special re- 
ceipt book. Either the fleet operator or 
the service station operator must pay the 
expense of providing a triplicate copy 
receipt book especially made up in ac- 
cordance with the regulations. 

It is also a requirement of the regu- 
lation that ration evidence credit cannot 
be extended unless monetary credit is 
also extended on the same transaction; 
that being the case, there could be 
nothing wrong with permitting the usual 
monetary credit sales book being used 
also as evidence of the ration evidences 
which are due. Triplicate copy receipt 





Mr. Hadlick 


books are expensive if bought in small 
quantities, and small quantities are all 
that’ any buyer would need. 

The next and only other really major 
objection to the system is the require- 
ment that settlement for gasoline de- 
livered on a delayed settlement basis 
must be made on a calendar week basis. 
The general rule in industry is to extend 
monetary credit on a monthly basis. The 
accounting problems are too complex for 
fleet operators or service station oper- 
ators to go into a program of coupon 
credit where the accounting has to be 
done on a calendar week or any other 
basis differing from the handling of 
monetary credit. 

There are some other features of the 
regulation which seem unnecesarily de- 
tailed but fleet operators and _ service 
station operators could very easily function 
in the supplying of gasoline on a delayed 
ration settlement basis if the two changes 
indicated were made. OPA would prob- 
ably listen in the matter of changes if 
enough interested persons contacted 
them. The burden is on those who want 
a delayed accounting basis to put before 





Delivery of gasoline on coupon credit 
is the topic of the accompanying arti- 
cle by Elwin E. Hadlick, Minneapolis 
attorney and marketing association 
executive. The article is the 30th in 
Mr. Hadlick’s series on war-oil com- 
pliance regulations. Oil marketers fac- 
ing perplexing problems in the conduct 
of their business are urged to communi- 
cate with Mr, Hadlick, Builders Ex- 
change, Minneapolis 2, and to forward 
a copy of their letter to the editor of 
National Petroleum News, Cleveland 
13, Ohio. 





OPA a request for the necessary changes 
in rules. 

Under fuel oil rationing the principal 
categories in which operators are placed 
are primary suppliers and dealers. Many 
operators, at the beginning of rationing, 
felt that an oil jobber who was licensed 
under a State gasoline tax law would 
obviously be considered a primary sup- 
plier; many were so registered. Before 
the first year of fuel oil rationing was 
over an effort was made by OPA to 
eliminate as many as possible of those 
who were registered as primary suppliers 
and thus to reduce the number of 
monthly reports which. were being re- 
ceived in Washington. By far the great- 
est number of people selling and dis- 
tributing fuel oil are now classified as 
dealers. 

For a long time the debate has been 
going on as to whether or not dealers 
should be required to make periodic re- 


ports to OPA. Some have argued th 
dealers should be encouraged to mak 
such reports but that there should b 
no particular requirement; others hav 
suggested that dealers be encouraged t 
make out a form of report once eac 
month for their own information an 
guidance in determining when the 
should appear before the local board f 
relief; still others have contended tha 
a monthly report was essential and shoul! 
be required. Now the die has been cas 
by Amendment 27 to Ration Order 1! 
It has been determined that dealers mus‘ 
make semi-annual reports to the Distric' 
Office of OPA having jurisdiction ove: 
the area in which the reporting company 
establishment is registered. 

The first semi-annual report is r 
quired of all dealers who have storag: 
capacity of 1000 gallons or more an 
must be filed with the appropriate district 
office not later than Oct. 25, 1944; eac! 
dealer must report the status of his 
operations as of 12:01 a. m., Oct. 1, 1944 
For the purpose of this semi-annual r 
port a form known as OPA No. R-1198 
has been prepared. These forms wer 
mailed to all dealers and should have 
been received before this time; additiona 
copies should be available at all local 
boards. 

The dealer ought to welcome the op 
portunity of getting himself squared away 
and finding out where his difficulties ar 
at least once every six months. ‘There ar 
undoubtedly many dealers who are going 
to become familiar for the first tim« 
with the fact that they are either long 
or short on ration evidences. Explana 
tions may be hard to find in some situ 
ations and OPA may not be eager and 
anxious to put all dealers back int 
balance regardless of the nature of thei: 
explanations. In spite of that fact ever 
dealer should carefully prepare the re 
port, show his circumstances as they are 
offer whatever explanations he has, and 
get his house in order. 

Pretty generally primary suppliers and 
dealers in fuel oil have understood that 
the regulations require them to keep 
their records for a period of two years 
There has been a very important chang 
in this requirement and everyone affected 
by fuel oil rationing should be familia: 
with it. 

The rationing program _ started 
October, 1942. As a matter of fact th 
proceedings under the program starte 
about Sept. 16, 1942. Amendment 2’ 
to RO 11 contains a paragraph whic 
is so short and understandable that 
can be fully expressed by merely bei 
quoted. It reads “Every dealer or p1 


mary supplier who is required to ke« 
records under the various provisions 
this order for a period of two (2) yea 
from the time when he was required | 
make the records shall nevertheless, ke: 
the records until further notice by amen 
ment of this order”. 
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FREGULATIONS 


Digests of Regulations Issued Weekly Regarding Oil and 


Oil Equipment . . Reports of Frospective Regulations 
and Amendments .. Actions of Industry Committees 
and Meetinas . . Editorial Comment, Interpretation. 











index of Week's 
War-Oil Orders 


(Issued Sept. 30-Oct. 7, 1944) 


PAW—Petroleum Administration for War 

Petroleum Directive 71, Revocation—West 
Coast restrictions removed on non-military use 
of certain Diesel fuels 


OPA—Office of Price Administration 

GMPR, SR 15, Am. 33—Ceilings on contract 
carrier, storage and terminal services 

MPR 88, Order 50—Zone 6 ceilings on 
products sales between original suppliers 

MPR 136, Am. 125—Suspension of reporting 
requirements 

RMPR 436, Order 29—Crude ceiling for 
designated pools in Kansas, Oklahoma, Wyom- 
ing, and West Virginia 

Order 30—Crvde ceilings for Rockport and 

Dundas Consolidated pools in Indiana and 

Illinois 

MPR 453, Am. 5—Wholesalers’ and retailers” 
automotive parts ceilings 

MPR 465, Am. 6—Suspension of reporting re- 
quirements 

RO 5C, Am. 155—Replacement of invali- 
dated coupons and evidences 

RO 9A, Am. 15—Setting aside of stoves to 
await transfers permitted in future prohibited 

Rev. RO 11, Am. 28—Space heaters; hot 
water and cooking rations; Class 3 coupon sheets 
WPB—War Production Board 


L-41, as am. 9-28-44—Construction restric- 
tions 
L-103-b, as am. 9-28-44—Glass container 
and closure quotas 
M-30, Direction 1—25% increase in ethyl 
alcohol quotas for 4th quarter 1944 
M-293, Table 4 as am. 9-25-44—Automotive 
Division table 
Table 14, as am. 9-28-44—Plumbing and 
Heating Division table 
P-98-b, Direction 2 as am. 9-28-44—Use of 
preference ratings in petroleum marketing 
R-1, Am. 1 to 8-25-44 version—Balata re- 
moved from subject matter of R-1 
CMP 1, Direction 44 as am. 9-30-44—Dis- 
posal of steel not needed to fill authorized con- 
trolled materials orders 
CMP 2, Inventory Direction 20—Deliveries of 
controlled materials to fill production schedules 
authorized under Pri. Reg. 25 
Pri. Reg. 1, Interp. 11—Acceptance of post- 
war orders 
Direction 5—Deliveries of material to fill 
production schedules authorized under Pri. 
Reg. 25 
Direction 6—Delivery of capital equip- 
ment obtained without priorities assistance or 
under Pri. Reg. 24 
Pri. Reg. 16, as am. 9-30-44—Procedure for 
appealing from WPB orders 
Pri. Reg. 24 as am. 9-28-44—Purchase of 
equipment for civilian production 
DSC—Defense Supplies Corporation 


Notice to Applicants under Reg. 1—Definition 
of “retail establishment” clarified 
Rev. Reg. 1, Schedule C as revised 9-1-44 


Revenue price increases 





CODE: AO—Administrative Order: CMP 
—Controlled Materials Plan: D—Directive; 
FDO—Food Distribution Order: GMPR— 
General Maximum Price Regulation: GO— 
General Order: Interp.—lInterpretation: L 
—Limitation Order: M—Conservation Or- 
der: MPR—Maximum Price Regulation: 
P—Preference Rating Order: PAO—Petro- 
leum Administrative Order: Pri. Reg.—Pri- 
orities Regulation: Proc. Reg.—Procedural 
Regulation: PS—Price Schedule; RO—Ra- 
i 
| 





tion Order: RPS—Revised Price Schedule: 
SR—Supple- 


SO—Supplementary Order; 
mentary Regulation. 
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NWLB—National War Labor Board 

GO 31, Interp. Bulletin 3—Rules for apply- 
ing 25% limitation 
FEA—Foreign Economic Administration 

Rec dations of Pres:dent re FEA Poli- 
cies—Major policies to be pursued upon col- 
lapse of Nazi Germany 

FEA Program Licenses, Am. 230—All out- 
standing FEA, BEW, OES program licenses 
revoked 

Current Export Bulletin 1943-—Revision of 
the general license for shipments of limited 








value 
EXECUTIVE ORDERS 

EO 9486—Non-Necessity Certificates to be 
issued by WPB Chairman 

EO 9487—Issuance of Non-Necessity Cer- 
tificates 
TREASURY DEPT—Comm. of Internal Rev- 

enue 

Mimeograph of CIR, Coll. 5747, R. A. 1383 
—Petroleum refining industry included in group 
not entitled to special relief from excess profits 
taxes 





Digest of Week's War-Oil Orders 


Petroleum Administration for War 


WEST COAST RESTRICTIONS REMOVED 
ON NON-MILITARY USE O# CERTAIN 
DIESEL FUELS—Directive 71, Revocation— 
Issued and effective 9-30. 


Office of Price Administration 


CEILINGS ON CONTRACT CARRIER, 
STORAGE AND TERMINAL SERVICES— 
GMPR, SR 15, Am. 33—No form is prescribed 
for application for adjustment of prices for 
storage and terminal services, but applications 
must contain description of services performed 
and their location, in addition to former re- 
quirements; present and requested ceilings, rules, 
or conditions. Detailed annual protit and loss 
statements are required; also an estimate of 
revenue derived from any rate increase during 
most recent 12-month period. Issued 9-28, 
effective 10-3. 

ZONE 6 CEILINGS ON PRODUCTS SALES 
BETWEEN ORIGINAL SUPPLIERS—MPR 88, 
Order 50—Specific prices assigned to sales of 
products between original suppliers, under PAW 
Directive 59, in Zone 6 of Dist. 1, which do 
not apply if seller has a “normal method of 
transportation”” as defined in DSC Reg. 1, 
which sets forth amounts of “petroleum com- 
pensatory adjustments”. The new prices range 
from 8.7c for ethyl gasoline in New York Coun- 
ties to 9c in West Virginia counties, with a com- 
parable range on 70 octane gasoline, on kero- 
sine, and on Nos. 2 and 3 36/40 gravity dis- 
tillate fuel oil. Issued 9-27, effective 9-28. 

SUSPENSION OF REPORTING REQUIRE- 
MENTS IN MACHINES AND PARTS PRICE 
ORDER—MPR 136, Am. 125—Reports _re- 
quired by provisions of MPR 136 need not be 
filed up to 12-31-44 or unless Budget Bureau 
approves reinstatement of requirement. Issued 
9-30, effective 10-2. 

CRUDE CEILING FOR DESIGNATED 
POOLS IN KANS., OKLA., WYO., AND W. 
VA.—MPR 436, Order 29—Subsidies ranging 
from 20c to 35c granted in 3 Kansas, 4 
Oklahoma, and 1 Wyoming pool. Issued 9-29, 
effective 10-1. 

CRUDE CEILING FOR ROCKPORT AND 
DUNDAS CONSOLIDATED POOLS IN IND. 
AND ILL.—RMPR 436, Order 30—25c increase 
granted Dundas Consolidated Pool, Richland and 
Jasper Counties, Ill., and 35c Rockport Pool, 
Spencer County, Ind. Issued 9-29, effective 
10-1. 

WHOLESALERS’ and RETAILERS’ AUTO- 
MOTIVE PARTS CEILINGS—MPR 453, Am. 
5—Added to items included under MPR 453 
are glass processed to fit windows, etc., jacks 
and cranks (accessories), automotive traction 
sanders, heaters and climatizers designed for 
use as automotive parts. Issued 10-2, effective 
10-7. 

SUSPENSION OF REPORTING REQUIRE- 
MENTS ON USED PRESSURE VESSEL 
SALES—MPR 465, Am. 6—Reports need not 
be filed through 12-31-44, or not until Bureau 
of Budgets reinstates reporting requirement. 
Issued 9-30, effective 10-2. 

REPLACEMENT OF INVALIDATED COU- 
PONS AND EVIDFENCES—RO 5C, Am. 155 
—Dealers who were unable to exchange in- 
ventory coupons for valid ration checks by 






July 25th, the deadline, may, if illness or other 
good cause is shown, still surrender them to 
ration boards. The coupons must be sur- 
rendered to the board, for examination (for 
counterfeits, etc.), along with the statement of 
reason for delay. Except for application made 
by 11-30-44, applications for replacement must 
be made within 3 months of invalidity date. 
Issued 10-3, effective 10-7. 

SETTING ASIDE OF STOVES TO AWAIT 
TRANSFERS PERMITTED IN FUTURE PRO- 
HIBITED—RO 9A, Am. 15—An order, un- 
accompanied by a certificate, for a stove which 
is not to be transferred until its transfer with- 
out a certificate is permitted under RO 9A, may 
not be accepted by setting aside or earmarking 
such stove. Issued and effective 9-27. 

SPACE HEATERS; HOT WATER AND 
COOKING RATIONS; CLASS 3 COUPON 
SHEETS—Rev. RO 11, Am. 28—Fuel oil ra- 
tions are permitted for space heaters acquired 
after 8-23-43, provided there is no standby fa- 
cility, or if the heater was properly acquired 
without a stove purchase certificate as defined 
in RO 9A, and the applicant was then or at 
time of application for fuel oil ration eligible, 
but for that heater, for a new space heater 
under 9A. Rations are also permitted for 
space heaters authorized by WPB Orders P-19, 
P-55, or P-110. Rations for cooking and for 
hot water and domestic lighting issued before 
8-11-44 are not invalidated by the fact that 
the ration holder has electric equipment avail- 
able for the purpose. Class 3 coupon sheets are 
good indefinitely, beginning with the validity 
date, even though an expiration date appears 
thereon. Issued 10-9, effective 10-13. 


War Production Board 


CONSTRUCTION RESTRICTIONS —L-4l, 
as am. 9-28-44—-Exempt from L-41’s restrictions 
is the installation of heating and combustion 
equipment resuiting in a saving of the fuel 
formerly used (not including a. change to a 
new kind of fuel), where total cost is not over 
$25,000 and installation cost not over $5,000. 
Also exempt is installation of conversion units 
designed for burning gas in a furnace or boiler 
formerly burning coal, where the fuel use is 





OIL-LAW-Gram Service 


Complete texts of all orders or amend- 
ments digested in war-oil orders can be had 
from Platt’s Oil-LAW-Gram, 1213 West 3rd 
street, Cleveland 13, Ohio. Minimum charge 
single copies $1. Copies of these texts are 
always in stock but large orders can be 
promptly filled by reprinting as plates and 
stencils are also kept. 

Complete daily Oil-LAW-Gram service, 
with necessary binders, $100 per year in 
advance. 

Due care and judgment have been taken 
in preparing and publishing these digests 
and in reproducing the original texts but 
the publisher does not warrant their abso- 
lute legal completeness nor accuracy. Im- 
portant decisions by the reader should be 
made only after careful study of complete 
texts. 























Produces 250 Ibs. tip pressure. 

Delivers 1 to 150 drops per stroke 
as desired - no waste. 

Handles any oil that flows - gaso- 
line to heaviest oils. 

Pumps oil easily from any posi- 
tion or angle. Leak-prcof. 

Extra heavy welded steel. 

Natural-grip steel handle. 

Easy to clean or repair. 


PRECISION- 
BUILT 
PUMP 


Pumping assembly 
of rust-proof met- 


al alloy _ fitted 
within .002_ inch. 
Guaranteed 
5 Years 


Golden Rod’s CONTROLLED OILING is so 
superior that engineers, everywhere, clamor 
for it. Thumb-pressure starts oil-flow instantly. 
Ejects oil up, sideways or down, without waste. 
Volume determined by amount of thumb- 
pressure—single drop to solid stream. Excep- 
tionally rugged—heavy welded steel. Choice of 
3 spout types. 


See Your Supply Jobber 


Oilers are available today 
even though our factory is going 
full blast on war contracts. 
Please order through your sup- 
ply jobber. 


DUTTON-LAINSON CO. 


MFG. DIVN., 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1886 








HYDRAULIC PUMP OILER } 











War-Oil Compliance 


not restricted for that purpose by U-7 or L-174, 
or has been authorized by WPB Office of War 
Utilities. Value of material obtained without 
purchase now need not be figured in comput- 
ing construction costs. Issued 9-28. 


GLASS CONTAINER AND CLOSURE 
QUOTAS—L-130-b, as am. 9-28-44—New 
metal closures of blackplate rejects, waste, or 
aluminum need not be included in quota com- 
putation. The usual end-of-year deliveries for 
use in the new year are permitted in an amount 
constituting “a practicable minimum working 
inventory” (instead of 10% of quota). Calendar 
year glass packing quota 
machine oils is raised from 100% to 130% of 
1943, and the closure quota to 100% of the 
glass container quota. Motor oils may now be 
packed in larger sizes as well as in quarts. 
Small user limit now set at $5,000 instead of 
$2,500 (cost) worth of glass 
$1,500 (instead of $1,000) 
Issued 9-28. 


25% INCREASE IN ETHYL ALCOHOL 
QUOTAS FOR FOURTH QUARTER 1944— 
M-30, Direction 1—The various quotas for dif- 
ferent uses established by M-30 are 
creased 25% for the last quarter of 
provision is from 162 
216 gals. limit. Additional forms need 
not be filed by applicants who have already 
filed WPB-2945 or 2947, in order to take ad 


for lubricating and 


containers and 


worth of closures. 


each 
1944. The 


in- 


smali delivery increased 


gals. to 


vantage of this increase. Issued 9-29. 
AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION TABLE OF 
GENERAL SCHEDULING ORDER—M-293, 


Table 4, Direction 1—Purchasers must 
detailed information as to purpose of internal 
combustion engines scheduled under M-293, in 
order that WPB may determine relative urgency 
ot shipments by manufacturers. Issued 9-25 


furnish 


PLUMBING AND HEATING DIVISION 
TABLE—M-293, Table 14 as am. 9-28-44 
The designation is removed from all boilers, 


pipe, etc. listed on Table 14, and the 
tions report for steel boilers designed for over 


opera- 


15 lbs. pressure per sq. in. is specified as 
3002.82. Issued 9-28. 

MRO SUPPLIES FOR CHEMICAL PLANTS 
—P-89, as am. 10-4-44—MRO includes ma- 
terial for improvement, but not expansion of 
producer’s plant. Requests made to WPB for 
special AAA rating or equivalent delivery di- 


rective must be accompanied by relevant pur- 
chase order numbers, fabricator’s job number, 
delivery date promised if special rating is 
granted, and a list of all suppliers from whom 
quotations have been requested, together with 
their answers. Issued 10-4. 

USE OF PREFERENCE RATINGS IN PE- 
TROLEUM MARKETING—P-98-b, Direction 
2as am. 9-28-44—See p. 50, 10-4 issue NPN 

BALATA REMOVED FROM SUBJECT 
MATTER OF RUBBER ORDER R-1—R-l, 
Am. 1 to 8-25 version—lIssued 10-2. 


DISPOSAL OF STEEL NOT NEEDED TO 
FILL AUTHORIZED CONTROLLED MA- 
TERIALS ORDERS—CMP 1, Direction 44 as 
am. 9-30-44—Orders bearing Z-l-e allotment 
symbol may be filled without specific WPB ap- 
proval. A producer or distributor may also 
apply to WPB for permission to dispose of such 
steel without requiring from customer an allot- 
ment, allotment certification 


Issued 9-30. 

DELIVERIES OF CONTROLLED MATE- 
RIALS TO FILL PRODUCTION SCHEDULES 
AUTHORIZED UNDER PRI. REG. 25—CMP 


symbol, or 


2, Inventory Direction 20—A controlled ma- 
terials user given an authorized production 
schedule under Pri. Reg. 25 may accept de- 
livery of any needed controlled material item 
if inventory does not thereby exceed next 6 


months’ requirements. Inventory limits may be 
exceeded only to extent that excesses are ob- 
tained from stocks sold pursuant to Pri. Reg. 
13 (idle, frozen materials) or through the use 
of deferred allotments granted under Pri. Reg. 
25. Issued 10-4. 


MRO SUPPLIES—CMP 5 as am. 9-28-44— 


Schedules I and II, assigning preference rat- 
ings to various industries, combined into new 
Schedule A. Petroleum and natural gas pro- 


duction, transportation, refining, and marketing 
(except to extent covered by P-98-b) continues 





with an AA-1 rating. Manufacturer of any prod 


uct under Pri. Reg. 25 is entitled to an AA 
rating. Unlisted businesses continue with the 
AA-5 rating. Issued 9-28. 


ACCEPTANCE OF POST-WAR ORDERS— 
Pri. Reg. 1, Interp. 11—Unrated orders fo 
equipment may be placed, subject to conditio 
that no steps will be taken to fill such order 
until WPB restriction on acceptance of unrated 
orders is removed. This holds true even in the 
Pri. Reg. 24, prohibiting ordering of 
certain types of equipment except upon specifi 
WPB permission. Issued 10-3. 


DELIVERIES OF MATERIAL TO FILI 
PRODUCTION SCHEDULES AUTHORIZED 
UNDER PRI. REG. 25—Pri. Reg. 1, Direction 
5—Materials may be accepted in the sam 
manner provided for CMP materials in CMP 2 
Inventory 


case of 


Direction 20, see above. Issued 10-4 


DELIVERY OF CAPITAL EQUIPMENT 
OBTAINED WITHOUT PRIORITIES  AS- 
SISTANCE OR UNDER PRI. REG. 24—Pri 
Reg. 1, Direction 6—Pri. Reg. 1’s inventor 
restrictions do not apply to capital equipment 
authorized for purchase under Pri. Reg. 24 « 


obtained without priorities assistance. Issuec 
10-4. 
PROCEDURE FOR APPEALING FROM 


WPB ORDERS—Pri. Reg. 16, as am. 9-30-44 

Procedure amended to require, after 10-15 
44, the filing of a statement of manpower r 
quirements in connection with the filing of ever 
appeal, the appeals clause of an order 
specifically states otherwise, if grant of appeal 
would result in production increase or produc 
tion of exceptions and 
the procedure thereunder are outlined 
Issued 9-30. 


PURCHASE OF EQUIPMENT FOR CIV- 
ILIAN PRODUCTION—Pri. Reg. 24, as am. 
9-28-44—-Installation of equipment the pur 
chase of which may be authorized under Pri 
Reg. 24 is subject to restrictions of L-41, Dire« 
tion 2 to which tells when permission for in 
stallation is necessary. Issued 9-28. 


unless 


new product. Various 


proper 


Defense Supplies Corporation 
DEFINITION OF “RETAIL ESTABLISH- 
MENT” CLARIFIED—DSC Notice to Appli- 
cants under Reg. 1—Delivery “in tank wagon 
or larger lots’”’ occurring in the definition of 
“retail establishment” in Reg. 1 is construed to 
include all deliveries in tank wagons, whethe: 


full or less than full tank wagon lots. Issued 
9-25. 

REVENUE PRICE INCREASES—DSC Re- 
vised Reg. 1, Schedule “C” as revised 


Schedule of 
and clarified. 


revenue price increases enlarged 


9-25, effective 9-1. 


National War Labor Board 


RULES FOR APPLYING 25% LIMITATION 
RULE—GO 31, Interp. Bulletin 3—An em 
ployer may exceed at any one time during the 
year the 2 of hiring above the 


Issued 


25% limitation 
minimum, so long as the limitation has not been 
exceeded ut end of accounting year. 25% limita 
tion not applicable to transfer from one plant 
to another of same employer, nor to rehiring 
former employee at same level or minimum of 
any new range since established. Ex-service 
men and women previously in company’s em 
ploy not included in this limitation, nor em 
ployers of under 30 employes, unless operating 
under a plan established under Section II of 
GO 31. Issued 9-11, released 9-22. 


Foreign Economic Administration 
MAJOR POLICIES TO BE PURSUED UPON 
COLLAPSE OF NAZI GERMANY—Letter 
from President to FEA Admr.—Controls ove 
exports to be relaxed as fully as compatible 
with object of defeating Japan. FEA to consult 
with supply agencies, to endeavor to cut for 
eign procurement program for strategic am 
critical war materials after end of European 
war, and to see that no unnecessary surplus¢ 
develop. Issued 9-29. 
ALL OUTSTANDING 


FEA, BEW, OEW 


PROGRAM LICENSES REVOKED—Revocation 
of Certain FEA Program Licenses—Releas 
certificates issued under authority of any pro 
gram license, regardless of date, is valid unti 
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NEW TRUCKS AVAILABLE 


The Government has authorized a 
limited number of new Dodge Job- 
Rated trucks for civilian. hauling. 
See your Dodge dealer at once for 
trucks to fit your job. See him, too, 
for dependable truck and car 
service by trained mechanics using 
factory-engineered parts! 


DODGE DIVISION OF 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


BUY 
MORE 
BONDS! 


JPON 
wetter 
atil 


onst 


opea 


plus 


OEV 
catior 


eleas Pe, 


America Will Never Forget the Splendid War Record of Its 4,500,000 Trucks...and Their Millions of Drivers...on the Vital Home Front! 
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normal expiration date, but not later than 9- 
30-45. Issued 9-28, effective 10-1. 
REVISION OF GENERAL LICENSE FOR 
SHIPMENTS OF LIMITED VALUE—FEA 
Current Export Bulletin No. 193—Petroleum 
blending agents assigned $1.00 value limitation; 
rubber $1.00, rubber-like compound, soap, 
tetraethyl lead, ethyl fluid, etc. $1.00. Individual 
licenses for export in any amount, except to 
Canada, are required for equipment and parts 
for production of aviation motor fuel, tetra- 
ethyl lead, aviation lubricating oil; for metal 
drums, containers, and gas cylinders, paraffin 
wax, natural gasoline, aviation motor 
other motor fuels, gasoline, and 


Issued 9-27. 


fuels, 
kerosine. 


Executive Orders 


NON-NECESSITY CERTIFICATES TO BE 
ISSUED BY WPB CHAIRMAN—EO 9486— 
Power transferred from Secretaries of War and 
of Navy to WPB Chairman by President. 
Issued 9-30. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING ISSUANCE 
OF NON-NECESSITY CERTIFICATES—EO 
9487—An emergency facility will be considered 
as having ceased to be necessary in the in- 
terest of national defense during the emergency 
period, and a Non-Necessity Certificate will be 
issued by WPB upon proper application, where, 
in view of the eondition, location, and owner- 
ship of such emergency facility, no presently 
foreseeable substantial need for such emergency 
facility exists in the interests of national de- 
fense. Application is to be made to Washing- 
ton WPB. Issued 9-30. 


Treasury Department—Commission- 
er of Internal Revenue 


PETROLEUM REFINING INDUSTRY IN- 
CLUDED IN GROUP NOT ENTITLED TO 
SPECIAL RELIEF FROM EXCESS PROFITS 
TAXES—Mimeograph of CIR, Coll. 5747, R. A. 
1383—This list of 34 industries includes those 
determined by the Commissioner not to have 
been depressed in the base period because of 
a variant profits cycle. Issued 9-23. 


DAVIES CHARTS REFINERY RECONVERSION 





(Continued from p. 3) 

Chief Krug, dated Sept. 30, follows: 

“There is a pent-up demand within the 
petroleum industry for materials, com- 
ponent parts, and equipment items. As 
you know, the industry has, during the 
past three years, raised its tempo of 
operation to an abnormal level. In the 
United States alone, crude production 
and crude refined have increased some 
800,000 barrels a day. This increased 
production has been accomplished with 
a minimum of new construction and that 
limited to war products plants, war trans- 
portation, and other immediately related 
activities. A large part of the overload 
of crude refining was accomplished in 
prewar facilities. Equipment has been 
wearing out at an accelerated rate. Much 
is now obsolete. The orderly replacement 
of worn and inefficient equipment is an 
immediate problem. 


Refining Separate Problem 


“The announced plans of the War Pro- 
duction Board for relaxation of material 
controls after victory in Europe will pre- 
sumably make available additional steel 
for pipe and raw materials for the fabri- 
cation of a thousand and one fabricated 
items needed in the United States and 
abroad for the production of crude oil 
and natural gas; also the fabricated items 
needed for the extension of gathering 
lines, tankage, the installation of natural 
gasoline plants, recycling plants, and the 
other operations auxiliary to the produc- 
tion of crude oil. Similarly, when con- 
trols are relaxed, materials and parts will 
become available for necessary improve- 
ments in distributing facilities. 


All-out production for War is still industry's most im- 
portant job. But it’s equally essential that industry plan 
ahead now to provide maximum profitable employment 
for our service men and women when they come home 


after Victory is won. 


Adequate preparation should be the TARGET FOR 

TODAY in the battle of the home front. Preparation for 

the manufacture of Peace-time products, new and old. 

Development of new machines, improvement of former 

equipment. In short, preparation that has for its goal 
providing the greatest number of jobs possible 
when War contracts are terminated. 


Ask Viking about “Rotary Pumps of the Future”. 
Write today for Bulletin 2500 which describes 
Viking Pumps widely used in the petroleum 
industry. IT’S FREE. 


COMPANY 


CEDAR FALLS IOWA 





“However, in the field of refining the 
problem is a different one, requiring addi- 
tional action. Refining construction is 
costly and slow, and is handled in War 
Production Board procedure as “Con- 
struction Projects”. Under the announced 
plans of the Board, Construction Projects 
will have to be approved, as _ such, 
even after victory in Europe. Refining 
construction projects differ from the aver- 
age in being highly individualized. A 
minimum of what might be classified as 
ordinary construction materials and a 
maximum of specially-fabricated equip- 
ment—pumps, generators, compressors 
and instruments are required. 

“Actual construction occurring at the 
site does not occur for months after a 
project has been authorized—i.e. author- 
ized either by the proprietor or by the 
wartime government controlling body 
This is because of the months required 
for detailed engineering of the individu- 
alized project and the time required 
(after purchase orders have been placed 
to fabricate the component parts. 

“The wartime construction program of 
the industry is drawing to a close and 
many of the industrial units which engi 
neer or fabricate parts for this type of 
construction are embarrassed by lack of 
work on the order boards. 

“For the reasons suggested, and te 
aid in the board’s expressed policy of a 
return to a peacetime economy, rapidly 
to avoid depression but carefully to avoid 
impairment of war production, it appears 
that immediate attention to this pent-up 
demand should be appropriate. Delay in 
authorizing such new construction on any 
priority band until after victory in Europe 
would mean that the practical effect on 
the economy of the nation would be im- 
perceptible until months after “X-Day” 

“On May 29, 1944 the director of 
refining addressed a letter to all members 
of the refining industry in the United 
States requesting an outline of construc- 
tion projects which the industry wished 
to undertake as soon as possible on the 
basis of no government assistance other 
than priority assistance and suggesting 
that applications for priority assistance 
be filed for those projects which it wished 
to undertake first. A copy of that letter 
is attached. It should be noted that, 
although no commitments were made 
that permission to proceed would be 
given, it was emphasized that first con- 
sideration would probably be given to 
those projects which lent  tlemselves 
more directly to the support of the 
present petroleum war program. 


Large Backlog Disclosed 


“The first letter was followed up by 
another on August 10, 1944 which 
pointed out that consideration would be 
given to the order in which the proposed 
projects were received and again empha- 
sized that the information requested was 
not to be taken as authority to proceed 
nor was it to be considered as an official 
notice that materials were ‘easy.’ 

“The replies to the refining survey 
indicated that there was a tremendous 
backlog of new desired facilities, falling 
into three general classifications: 

(1) New facilities to replace equip 
ment which has been subject to ex- 
cessive depreciation because it has 
been operated at high rates and severe 
conditions during the war. 


(2) New facilities required becaus 
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They hewed a farm out of the forest 
and built a cabin chinked with stones 
and sealed with mud. They shod the 
horses of the Pony Express and laid the 
ties for the railroad that linked East 
to West. 


They paved the roads and built neat 
houses. They tilled the soil and made 
of the empty fields a waving, golden 
sea of grain. They set out the trees that 
were white with blossom in Spring and 
heavy with fruit in Autumn. 


The little red schoolhouse was the work 
of these hands, and so was the great 
dome on Capitol Hill and the spires of 
a thousand churches. 


The crossroads store and the town 
hall, Boulder Dam and the Grand Cou- 


Whose hands are these? 








lee, Brooklyn Bridge and the Golden 
Gate ...these hands knew them all. 


And they filled a sea with ships so 
that from one horizon to another there 
was nothing but the gray might of that 
floating armada...and overhead the 
sky was dark with planes. 


W hose hands, you ask? These are the 
hands of American labor...of all the 
millions of men and women who have 
trod this land and turned its forests and 
its mountains and meadowlands into a’ 
citadel of strength. They shaped the 

c 
materials for a better life when there 
was peace and, war coming, they fash- 
ioned the instruments of victory. They 
do not... they cannot stop. For now, as 
always, there is work to be done. 


THE OHIO OIL COMPANY, Findlay, Ohio © Refiners and Marketers of 


MARATHON 


GASOLINE AND OIL... BEST IN THE LONG RUN 





of obsolescence resulting from the 

rapid progress in refinery technology) 

during the war. 

(3) New facilities to permit greate1 
yields of desirable highly refined prod- 
ucts from a given volume of crude oil 
processed, and to make possible the 
use of what are now considered less 
desirable crudes to achieve this end. 
“Table I shows a breakdown of the 

replies received up to September 1, 1944. 
The projects have been divided as to 
process, and under each process is shown 
the company, plant location, and dolla 
value of the proposed project. The total 
estimated investment cost is about $177,- 
000,000. 

“It is emphasized that many of the 
replies include only preliminary informa 
tion, so that it is impossible to establish 
clearly the relative essentiality of many 
of the projects. In some instances it 
may later develop that a project included 
in this discussion is in fact one which 
properly should be approved immediately 
as a wartime project. The Petroleum 
Administration for War has to date only 
recommended projects to the War Pro- 
duction. Board for approval when, in its 
opinion, the projects clearly qualified 
under existing essentiality standards. Un- 
til the War Production Board will enter- 
tain the consideration of projects of th 
type considered in this construction pro- 
gram, actual recommendations to the 
War Production Board will continue to 
conform with the existing essentialit, 
standards. However, we may reclassify 
any of the projects covered by this mem 
orandum if the actual detailed facts sub- 
mitted in the PAW Form 30 applications 
justify such changes. 

“Many of the projects listed in Table I 


are extremely desirable ‘back-up’ installa- 


tions for the war program, such as, for 
example, those which permit increased 
processing of high sulfur crudes (this 
may prove to be an absolute necessity if 
present estimates as to the relative future 
supplies of sweet and sour crudes prove 
correct); increased production of high 
quality aviation lubricating oils from 
interior grade crudes; improved quality 
motor gasolines; improved total liquid 
yields per barrel of crude charge: or im- 
proved operating efficiencies and safet\ 
conditions in existing plants. 

“The same general reasons which made 
a domestic refinery construction program 
so advisable at the present time ‘apply 
equally to the foreign refining branch. 
[ts equipment is also wearing out and 
becoming obsolete. The conservation of 
natural resources is basicly sound, re- 
gardless of location. 


Some Plants in Enemy Hands 


“There are certain specific differences 
in the situation surrounding the two 
branches of the refining industry due to 
location and the impact of the war on 
the foreign refinery’s plant. In the first 
place, some foreign plants are in enemy 
territory and their physical condition and 
the repairs needed are not subject to 
evaluation at this time. In the second 
place, PAW is not the claimant agency 
for the materials needed for construction 
or reconstruction, and in some instances 
the materials will be obtained from out- 
side the United States. However, it 
seems reasonable to assume that the 
engineering would be done here and that 
the American companies will handle their 
share of actual fabrication work. Thug, 
in spite of these differences, and becauss 





Blend Petromix #9 with mineral 
oil and you have a soluble cutting 
oil of sparkling clarity, producing 
highly stable emulsions with water. 
Petromix #9 possesses definite 
properties for inhibiting rust and 
corrosion. Highly concentrated— 
contains no evaporating solvents. 
Free-flowing —non-separating — will 


PETROMIX No. 2 for Soluble Wool Oils 





Gre for Soluble , Y Oils 


SONNEBORN’S 


PETROMIX #9 


(With Patented Non-Foaming Feature) 


not decompose or deteriorate in 
storage. Easy to handle and blend. 
Economical to use. 

Petromix #9 also is used in the 
manufacture of emulsified solvents 
for cleaning industrial floors, trucks, 
buses, ordnance material, etc. Spe- 
cial Petromixes available to meet 
individual requirements. 


Write for Bulletin G-7 


PETROBLEND for Dormant Sprays 


WHITE OIL DIVISION 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


88 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


+ Refineries: Petrolia and Franklin, Pa. 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Philadelphia and Los Angeles ~- Stocks carried in Principal Cities 


Southwestern Distributors: Sonneborn Bros., Dallas, Texas 


the Petroleum Administration does exert 
considerable control over the operation 
and construction of foreign plants, it 
appears proper to present a proposed 
foreign refinery construction program in 
this discussion. 

“It will be noticed from Table II that 
the foreign construction has a_ dollar 
value of about $176,000,000 which does 
not include any estimate for the re 
building or rehabilitation of facilities in 
areas now occupied by the enemy, nor 
does it include the proposed extension t 
the aviation gasoline plant at Curacao. 

“New pipelines for crude or products 
and natural gasoline plants and recycling 
plants have also required specific project 
approval under the wartime controls im- 
posed on use of material. Of these cate- 
gories of projects all but ‘product pipe- 
lines’ are auxiliary to crude production 
itself and demand for such projects de- 
pends on developments and discoveries 
in the field of crude (or natural gas 
production. Thus it is impossible to pre- 
dict in advance exactly where such proj- 
ects should be located, but it is possibl 
to make nation-wide estimates of re- 
quirements based on national averages 
Such estimates have been made, and 
materials required for natural gasoline 
and crude oil transportation projects form 
a part of the quarterly PAW requests for 
materials. As to product pipelines, none 
are presently in contemplation, and _ il 
later requested, they can and should b 
considered on their merits. 

“We send you this specific information 
concerning domestic and foreign refining 
projects so that the magnitude and essen- 
tiality of the demand may be measured 
by the War Production Board in con- 
nection with its present plans. 

“In addition to the materials requir 
ments for these refining projects, there 
is a present demand for substantial quanti- 
ties of materials in excess of the quanti- 
ties heretofore available for use in pro- 
ducing, transportation and _ distribution 
operations of the petroleum industry 
Estimates of these réquirements are now 
in course of preparation for presentation 
to the War Production Board in_ the 
near future.” 





Paul F. Johnson Dies 
Special to NPN 
OMAHA—Paul F. Johnson, for 15 
vears safety engineer for The Ethyl Corp., 
died here Oct. 3, after an-illness of sev- 
eral months. He was 38. Mr. Johnson 
leaves his wife, Virginia, one son, Glenn 
Art, and a daughter, Paula. Funeral 
services and burial were in Dayton, O. 








Coming Meetings 





OCTOBER 
indiana Independent Petroleum § Assn., | fall 
meeting. Indianapolis, Oct. 11-12. 
1P.A.A, Director's Meeting, Dallas, Oct. 9-11 
Virginia Oil Men’s Association, fall convention, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia, Oct. 13 
National Lubricating Grease Institute, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel. Chicago. Oct. 23-25 
Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn., Deshler-Wal- 
lick Hotel, Columbus, O., Oct. 25-26. 
NOVEMBER 
Society of Automotive Engineers Air Trans- 
port and Engineering Meeting, Kansas Cit- 
Nov 16-17 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Mid-Continent section, Tulsa Bldg., Tulsa, 
Nov. 17. 
South Dakota Independent Oil Men’s Assn., 
Mitchell, S. D., Nov. 27-28. 
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VAILABLE NOW 


Yes, you can buy Columbian Truck 
Tanks and “Frameless” Semi-Trailers 


ETTER BUILT —_ 


Many exclusive engineering features and 
sound underlying principles of design 


{ 





TRUCK TANKS and 
“Frameless” SEMI-TRAILERS 





COLUMBIAN TRUCK TANKS—send us your order for 


the unit meeting your requirements—together with a letter 
explaining the need for it as a replacement or as additional 
equipment and the type of delivery service for which it will be 
used. We will file the necessary application for authority to build 
the tank. Your requirement will receive quick consideration. 


COLUMBIAN SEMI-TRAILERS— Authorized production 


of 4,000 to 5,000 gallon units, with three compartments to 
meet I.C.C. specifications. Mounted on Timken 18,000-lb. 
single axle assemblies; Westinghouse or Vacuum brakes; ball 
and socket fifth wheel; emergency valves and all standard acces- 
sories. Double bulkheads or other special features to meet 
State Regulations. Units delivered on approved Certificates of 
Transfer. File PD-663 (formerly PD-310) application at once 
for units you need. We will gladly furnish forms and other 
assistance in filing your application. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Ww COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO. 
WE. 
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Oil Markets 


Market Reports 
ATLANTIC COAST—New price range 


became effective when two suppliers en- 
tered market posting price of $1.95 for 
low pour test No. 5 fuel oil at New York 
Harbor. Price range now $1.85-1.95. 
One refiner in Philadelphia area reports 
supply of housebrand gasoline somewhat 
easier due to stepped-up production. Dis- 
tillate stocks continue in “good shape” 
report many eastern distributors. One 
supplier reported ample inventory on 
hand to last until January 
° 2 ce] 
CALIFORNIA — Prices remained 
unchanged last week at ceiling levels. 
There seems to be plenty of low octane 
gasoline available. Many service stations 
are recommending new additives to gas- 
oline which purportedly eliminate mo- 
tor “ping”. Middle of the barrel cuts 
still are most in demand. 
o ° ° 
GULF COAST—New Orleans refiner 
re-entered tank car market quoting ceil- 
ing of 3.75c on No. 2 fuel oil. In- 
creasing shortage of premium reported 
throughout gulf area, since further cut- 
back in refinery yields. Demand for 
kerosine and No. 2 fuel oil increasing in 
this area. All refined products closely 


held for regular trade. 
° ° 


° 


MIDCONTINENT — Refiner report- 
ed lowering his quotation for No. 6 fuel 
in Oklahoma from 97c to 85c while 
other refiners continued quoting 97c, 
establishiing a range of $0.85-0.97 for 
the product. No other price changes 
reported during the week. 

Texas refiner reported open spot sale 
of 50 cars No. 3 fuel oil at 3.5c for im- 
mediate shipment to Dist, 1 in 
cars. 

Number of inter-refinery 
ceived for gasoline are increasing, sev- 
eral refiners commented but added they 
had none to offer. Demand 


seller’s 


inquiries re- 


continues 


keeping some refiners’ proration 
Only area in Mid- 
reported 


heavy, 
restrictions in effect. 
continent where kerosine is 
under strong call is Texas, 

Six cars Grade 26-70 natural gasoline 
reported sold at 4.75c f.o.b. Group 3. 
No open spot sales reported f.o.b. Breck- 
enridge; sellers quoted 4.375c during 
the week. 

ro ° ° 

MIDWEST—Michigan Refiner entered 
4.14 cts. quotations on 300-500 viscosi- 

fuel oil last week, setting flat range 
for the product, which is comparable 
to No, 6 fuel. Both Michigan and Mid- 
western refiners report no large scale re- 
conversions fro.n coal to residual oil 
yet. Further tightening in coal situation 
will, however, start surplus residual stocks 
within the next few months. 

Refiners and marketers in Michigan 
and Midwest report jobber storages 
filled with distillates but refinery storages 
considerably under anticipated needs. 
Colder weather has brought rush on 
heating oils; and kerosine is only prod- 
uct available in sufficient quantities. A 
few refiners report changing refinery 
yields to produce more No. 1 and range 
oil, with accompanying reduction in 
kerosine yields. In one case, refiner 
has had to sacrifice gasoline to obtain 
more heating oils. There are further 
reports of inferior No. 2 product, re- 
sulting from some catalytic cracking op- 
erations, being sold refiners and mar- 
keters. Although the product meets re- 
laxed wartime specifications, it is not 
up to normal standards and _ suppliers 
anticipate complaints from consumers 
later on. Shortage of No. 2 has forced 
the use of the material, however, they 
say. 

Gasoline call remains heavy with stor- 
ages tight and_ refiners buying in inter- 
refinery market whenever possible. 

= & ° 

PENNSYLVANIA—Mgijority of 


Pennsylvania refiners 


Wes- 


em reported re- 


fined products easing and positions o 
gasoline and lubricating oils improved 
Fuel oils moved out rapidly through th 
week as demand increased and refiner 
dipped into their storages. Tight alloca 
tions on gasoline were reported to hav: 
made that product plentiful in som 
areas, but several refiners say they ar 
hard pressed to fill demands. Petro 
latums continue extremely scarce, wit} 
no let-up in demand. 





CRUDE PRICES 


Since changes in crude oil prices 
are so few, the two pages of crude oil 
price tables hereafter will be printed 
only when there are sufficient changes 
in prices to warrant. 


In the meantime a record is being 
kept in the Cleveland office of NPN 
and OILGRAM from which the pub- 
lishers will be glad to make proofs, 
or letters or affidavits as to what the 
prices are, and without charge to reg- 
ular subscribers. Changes in crude 
oil prices will be specially noted in 
this market section when made. 


Crude Price Changes 


Magnolia Petroleum Co. announced 
new schedules, effective Aug. 1, 1944, 
for Oklahoma: Oklahoma, exclusive 
of Cement and Oklahoma City pools, 
beginning with Below 20 at $0.83 with 
2c differential and ending with 40 & 
Above at $1.25; Oklahoma City and 
Cement pools, beginning with 16-16.9 
at $0.73 with 3c differential for the 
next four higher gravities and then 
continuing from 20-20.9 at $0.85 
with 2c differential to a top of 40 & 
Above at $1.25. 

For latest table of crude prices 
published, see NPN, Sept. 27, pages 
61, 62 and 54. 














Summary 


U. S. Motor (ASTM octane 
76 octane Ethyl: 


Oklahoma 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis). 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. 
70-74 octane? 
Oklahoma 
id-Western (Group 3 basis) . 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. 
63-66 octane: 
Oklahoma 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis). 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. 
60 octene & below: 
Oklahoma 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis) 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. 
Motor ©: soline, 70-74 oct 
New Y ork harbor 
New ork harbor, barges 
Philadelphia district 
Baltimore district 
Motor Gasoline: 
Western Penna. Bradford-Warren: 
“Q” Gasoline, Min. 70 Oct. (ASTM) 
Western Penna. Other Districts: 
“Q"’ Gasoline, Min. 70 Oct. (ASTM) 


. dest’ 
. dest’ 


Note: To conform with Article IV of MPR 88 as amended 


Monday Friday 
Oct. 9 Oct. 6 


6.7: 6 


het Aa 


(2) 

875 
875 
875 
875 
625 (1) 
625 (2) 
625 (1) 
.75 (1) 


moun ane 


w 


"§.25 


9 
_— 


toh 


- 
‘ 


continue to include in this group, Housebrand quotations. 


Lear tad 
Oc 
6.75 
6.7 


mown wenn «i-) 


toh 


uo 


v 


ugust 15 we are substituting 70-74 oct. ASTM for the old 72-7 


of Daily Gasoline Prices (October 2 to October 9) 


Wednesday Tuesday 
t. Oct. 4 Oct. 3 


AAD 


875 
875 
875 
875 


625 (1) 
625 (2) 
625 (1) 
75 (1) 


von vow 
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ton 
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7¢ 25 
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Dist 
Con 
App 
App 
Ind. 
Okl: 
Rocl 
Rocl 
Cali 
Tota 
US. 


Dist 
Com 
App: 
App 
Ind.. 
Okla 
Roch 
Rocl 
Cali 
Tota 
U.S.. 


Okla 
Kans: 
Nebr 
Texa: 
Louis 
Arka: 
Missi 
Alahs 
Floric 
Illino 


India 


Kent 
Michi 
Wvyor 
Mont: 
Color 
New 

Calife 


Tol 


Refinery Operations 


American Petroleum Institute figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gal. each. Figures include re- 
ported totals plus estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis.) 


Daily Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Potential Refining Daily Reporting 
Refining Capacity Average Crude Capacity 
Capacity Reporting Runs to Stills Operated 

Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 


stricts 


Sept. 30 Sept. 23 Sept 30 Sept. 23 Sept. 30 Sept. 23 Sept. 30 Sept. 23 























Combined** 2,518 2,518 90.3 90.3 2,492 2,431 99.0 96.5 
palachian (Dist. No. 1) 130 130 83.9 83.9 112 104 86.2 80.0 
A palachian (Dist. No. 2) 47 47 87.2 87.2 49 58 104.3 123.4 
m ] Ill., Ky. 824 824 85.2 85.2 788 735 95.6 89.2 
* Okla., Kans., Mo. 418 418 80.2 80.2 887 3873 926 89.2 
Rocky Mt. (Dist. No. 3) 13 13 17.0 17.0 11 10 84.6 76.9 
: Rocky Mt. (Dist. No. 4) 141 141 58.3 58.3 108 116 76.6 82.3 
it California 817 817 89.9 89.9 828 781 101.3 95.6 
Total U.S.—B. of M. Basis 4,908 4,908 87.2 87.2 4,775 4,608 97.3 93.9 
U.S B. of M. Basis 
7 Oct. 2, 1943 4,204 
Gasoline Production Stocks of Fin- Total Stocks 
at Refineries inc. ished and Un- Gas O11 & Total Stocks 
Natural Blended finished Gasoline Distillates Residual Fuel Oil 
eS ; Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
si] Districts Sept. 30 Sept. 23 Sept 30 Sept. 23 Sept. 30 Sept. 23 Sent. 20 Sent. 23 
Combined **® 7,167 6,797 35,835 35,364 24,658 24,3861 22,292 21,164 
od Appalachian (Dist. No. 1) 297 307 2204 2.959 506 518 277 271 
es Appalachian (Dist. No. 2) 168 164 1.355 1,517 162 223 162 173 
| Ind., Ill., Ky. 2,930 2,596 16,334 16466 6.327 6,099 4,055 4,060 
Okla., Kans., Mo. 1 487 1,472 6,814 7,043 2,037 2,046 1,574 1,550 
ng | Rocky Mt. (Dist. No. 3) 31 29 56 58 13 13 29 29 
ON | Rocky Mt. (Dist. No. 4) 333 390 1,524 1,634 403 392 669 651 
q California 2081 2,086 13906 14.031 11.223 11,129 835,168 34,616 
ib- Total U.S B of M. Basis 14,494 13,841 ®78,028 78,872 45,329 44.781 64,226 62.514 
fs. | U.S.—B. of M. Basis 
~~ | Oct. 2, 1943 12,475 69,260 39,806 66,827 
2g ®Finished 65 294.000 bbls.: Unfinished 12.734,000 bbls. 
de *°Includes East Coast, Inland Texas, Texas Gulf, Louisiana Gulf and North Louisiana- 
: Arkansas districts. 
in 
U. S. Crude Oil Production Crude Oil Stocks 
(American Petroleum Institute figures) (Bureau of Mines Figures in thousands of bbls.) 
al WEEK ENDED Change 
ec Barrels Barrels from 
44 (Daily Average) Grade or Origin Sept. 23 Sept. 30 Sept. 23 
ive Sept. 30 Sept. 23 Penna. Grade 2,394 2,357 — 37 
als. oS one 343.400 342.850 Other Appalachian 1,548 1,518 — 30 
sit} -" °77 600 2290 90 Lima-Michigan 914 910 — 4 
th Kansas 277,6 280,900 —Hilinois-Indiana 14,810 15,179 +369 
) & Nebraska 900 900 Arkansas 2.864 2.866 + 2 
and Texas 2,156,050 2,156,050 yes 8.489 8.522 + 83 
¢ ae ag 369.950 ,ouisiana: 138,060 12,709 —351 
6.9 l _— 361,400 362,95¢ Northern 3.241 3.192 — 49 
the Arkansas 80,800 81,050 Gulf Coast 9,819 9.517 —302 
hen Mississippi 48,950 49,150 Mississippi 1,011 1,064 + 53 
85 an 300 309 New Mexico 6,668 6,655 — 13 
) : : ; 50 as Oklahoma 30,610 30.699 + 89 
0 & : 50 Texas: 108.483 108371 —112 
[llinois 210,500 195,200 East Texas 19.678 20,299 +621 
— Indiana 13,550 12.750 West Texas 31.850 31,446 —404 
nite Eastern (Ill., Ind. & a — pogo oo re 
g re esninted) 69,650 68,450 ner exus 2/099 24,116 + 1s 
“on er - Panhandle 6,114 6,216 +102 
Kentucky 28,750 24,600 North 6.345 6.238 107 
—_—_— Michigan 49,350 50,000 South 5,923 6,254 +331 
— Wyoming 100,300 101,550 Other 8,673 8,468 9=—205 
Rocky Mountain 7.472 7,458 — 14 
“_ 22,4 ¢ le 7a ‘ar 
a = — California 91,715 22,167 +452 
( rado 8,650 9,150 Foreign 1,502 1,915 +413 
N Mexico 106,200 106,150 — ~aaee ee 
day California 883,500 ee2,200 «Total gnecline-bear- 
oy ing in U. S. 221,490 222,390 +900 
15 tal, U. S 4,762,300 4,743,850 Heavy in California 6,345 6,661 +3816 
7 Crude Production & Runs to Stills 
B75 (Millions of Barrels) 
B75 
875 
875 
625 (1 
625 (2 
625 (1 } 
75 (1 > = = ea a a | 
25 = +t444-4+-+-+ 
5.25 SEGRE 
5.25 
25 
075 
975 
075 
25 
-8.22 
725 JEMAMIJASONDJ FMAMSJ J ASOND 1! 6 1522295 
19%2 JULY 
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N.P.N. Gasoline Index 


Dealer Tank 
T.W. Car 

Cents Per Gal. 
Oct. 9 9.16 5.50 
Month ago 9.17 5.51 
Year ago 10.37 6.92 


Dealer index is an average of “undivided” 
dealer prices, ex-tax, in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of fol- 
lowing wholesale markets for regular-grade 
gasoline, FOB refineries or terminals: Okla., 
Mid-Western, W. Penna., Calif., N. Y. Harbor, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf 
Coast. 





Pennsylvania Crude Runs 


(Compiled by National Petroleum Assn. from 
reports of all companies refining Pennsyloania 
crude. Figures in bbls.) 


DAILY AVERAGE 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Sept. 30, 1944 Sept. 23, 1944 Oct. 2, 1943 
66,820 66,229 72,485 


Gasoline Stocks 
(Millions of Barrels) 





Gas Oil & Distillate Stocks 
(Millions of Barrels) 





Residual Fuel Oil Stocks 
(Millions of Barrels) 





Crude Oil Stocks 
(Millions of Barrels) 








OIE 
id £9 (0) Dare) 0) ON BLED 
* 
At Refineries and 
Terminals and by 


Tank Wagon 


















Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s 
OILGRAM Daily Oil Price Service, associated 
with National Petroleum News, whose repre- 
sentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote 
their time exclusively to reporting oil indus- 
try prices everywhere. 

Prices shown are actual sales prices, or quo- 
tations meaning sellers’ general offers or posted 
prices; for current sales and shipment; for the 
business day or period stated; except Tank 
Wagon prices, prices are for bulk lots such as 
tank car and motor transport; barge or tanker 
cargo lot prices are identified; FOB refineries 
or terminals; in cents per gal. except where 
shown in bbls. of 42 gals.; ex all fees and 
taxes; for erude oil and its products lawfully 
produced and transported; reported as received 
by OILGRAM and National Petroleum News 
but not guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use 
only and not for resale or distribution or publi- 
cation. For further details of price conditions 
apply to any NPN-OILGRAM office or see back 
of any OILGRAM Price Service invoice. 


For complete price service delivered daily 
from nearest OILGRAM publishing office, New 
York, Cleveland and Tulsa, Okla. address Platt’s 
OILGRAM, 1212 W. 8rd St., Cleveland (13), 
Ohio. Annual subscription rate payable in ad- 
vance $100 per year via train mail and $125 
per year via air mail. 





Refiner —_—s.o 
Y ee (A S TM) ex- 

e cept fre the i 
Prices maeaitieh. a ae 


Prices in Effect 


OKLAHOMA Oct. 9 Oct. 2 
76 oct. Ethyl... 6.75 6.75 
70-74 oct....... 5.875 5.875 
63-66 oct....... 5.625 (1 >. 625 (1) 
60 oct. & below. 5.25 $.25 
MID-WESTERN (Group 3 basis) 
76 oct. Ethyl... 6.75 6.75 
70-74 oct...... 5.875 5.875 
63-66 oct... ... 5.625 (2) 3.625 (2) 
60 oct. & below. 5.2 5.25 $.2 5.25 
N. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 
76 oct. Ethyl... 7 7 
70-74 oct....... 5.875 5.875 
63-66 oct... .... 5.625 (1) 5.625 (1 
60 oct, & below. 5.2 5.25 5.2 5.25 


W. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 
76 oct. Ethyl... 7 (2 7G 
70-74 oct....... 5.875 5.875 
63-66 oct....... 5.75 (1) 9.75 (1) 
60 oct. & below. §.25 5.25 

CENT. W. TEX. (Prices to truck transports) 
errr z (2 7 (2) 
70-74 oct ae 2.875 (2 5.875 (2 
67-69 oct....... : ‘i iat 
62 oct. & below. 5.25 (2) 5.25 (2) 

KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 

76 oct. Ethyl... 7.2 7.3 4.2 7.3 
70-74 oct....... 6.2 6.2 
63-66 oct....... 5.9 (2) 5.9 (2) 
60 oct. & below. 5.5 5.5 

ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La.) 

76 oct. Ethyl... 7 (1 7 (1) 

70-74 oct... ... 5.875 (1) 5.875 (1) 
2 oct. e 

60 oct. & below, 

unleaded....... §.25 (I) 5.25 (1) 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren: 
“Q” Gasoline Min. 

70 Oct. (ASTM) 7.625-8.225(a) 
Other districts: 
“Q” Gasoline, Min. 

70 Oct. (ASTM) 7.725 7.725 

(a) Highs and lows for Schedule D area, in MPR 
88 and outside Schedule D area, respectively. 


(Motor gasoline) 


7.625-8.225(a) 








Prices in Effect Oct. 9 Oct. 2 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (FOB Central Mich. 
refinery group basis for shpt. within Mich.; shpts. 
may originate at plants outside Central group.) 
U.S. Motor: (Oct. ASTM): 


70-74 oct....... 7.875- 8.375 7.875- 8.375 
67-69 oct....... rier oees 
Str. run gasoline, 
excluding De- 
troit shpt....... 6 6 
OHIO (S. O. Ohio quotations for statewide de- 


livery and subject to exceptions for local price 


disturbances). 





70-74 oct....... 8.25 8.25 
CALIFORNIA U.S. Motor: 
76 oct. (Ethyl).... 7.5 - 8.75 7.5 - 8.75 
, 2 |. eee 6.5 - 7.75 6.5 - 7.75 
65 oct. & below 

(3rd grade)..... 6.5 - 6.75 6.5 - 6.75 
Kerosine, & Gas Fuel Oils 
OKLAHOMA 
41-43 grav. w.w... 4.375 4.375 
42-44 grav. w.w... 4.5 4.5 
Range oil......... 4 4 
Se ae 3.875 3.875 
No. 1 straw...... ie’ 5 Seu 
No. 2 straw...... 3.625 3.625 
a ar 3.5 (2) 3.5 (2) 
A ae $0 .85-$0 .97 $0 .97 
U. G. I. Gas Oil Stace’ rr 
FA . $0.97 (2) $0.97 (2) 
MID-WESTERN (Group 3 basis) 
41-43 grav. w.w... 4.375 4.375 
42-44 grav. w.w... 4.5 4.5 
Range Oil........ 4 -4.1(2) 4 -4.1 (2) 
C&P ae 3.875 3.875 
No. 2 OtOW.... 5.0. 3.625 3.625 
eee sac ee 
ree ae te 
eee $0.97 (1) $0.97 (1) 
N. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 
41-43 grav. w.w... 4.375 4.375 
42-44 grav. w.w... 4.5 (1) 4.5 (1) 
Vee eee 3.875 (1) 3.875 (1) 
No. 6 fuel........ $0.97 (2) $0.97 (2) 


AMARILLO, TEX. (For shpt. to W. Okla. & 
Tex. differential territory.) 
4.5 (1) 


42-44 grav. w.w... 4.5 (1) 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only). 
41-43 grav. w.w... No Price No Price 
42-44 grav. w.w... 4.7 4.7 
> eee 4.1 4.1 
eS eee $1.02 $1.02 
ARK. (For shipment to Ark, and La.) 
41-43 grav. w.w... ama cane 
42-44 w.w. kero... 4.5 (1) 4.5 (1) 
SS Pee ry ee 
RRO rer 3.625 (1) 3.625 (1) 
SS ae 3.5 (1) 8.5 @) 
Tractor fuel, for 

shpt. to Ark. 

points only..... 5.125 (1) 5.125 (1) 
Diesel fuel 52 & 

| OS ES 4(1 4 (1) 
Diesel fuel 58 & 

above. . aa 4.25 (1) 4.25 (1) 
WESTERN PENNA, 
Bradford-Warren: 
45 grav. w.w...... 6.55 7.88 6.55 7.55 
46 grav. W.w...... 6.675 (1) 6.675 (1) 
No. 1 fudl, ... css 6.55-7.55(2&b) 6.55-7.55(2&b) 

02 ” ... 6.125-7.125(2&b) 6.125-7.125(2&b) 
No.3 ” . 6.25-7.25(1&b) 6.25-7.25(1&b) 


6.625-6.75(2)  6.625-6.75(2) 


b Highs and lows for Schedule D area, in 
MPR 88 and outside Schedule D area, respectively. 


Other districts: 


36-40 gravity..... 


45 grav. W.wW...... 7 - 7.425 7 - 7.425 
46 grav. w.w...... 7.25 — 7.425 7.25 - 7.425 
47 grav. W.W...... 4.at0> 7.005 7.373— 7.775 
i ae 6.875- 7.175 6.875-— 7.175 
* = a 6.78 ~- 7.175 6.75 — 7.175 
Ok ey eee re 6.75 - 7.175 6.75 - 7.175 
36-40 grav. Pitts- 

burgh dist. prices 

excluded....... 625-7.175 6.625-7.175 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (FOB Central Mich. 


refinery group basis for shpt. within Mich.; shpts. 
may originate at plants outside Central group.) 
47-49 gravity w.w. 5.8 6 5.8 6 
P.W. Distillate S.§ 5 
No. 3 gas oil, Straw 5 5 
U.G.I. gas oil..... 4.5 (2) 4.5 (2) 
Fuel Oils (Vis. af 100). 

300-500 Vis.... 


100-300 Vis. ... 4.5 4.5 
OHIO (S. O. quotations for statewide delivery) 
Kerosine....... 7 7 








Prices in Effect Oct. 9 


CALIFORNIA 


40-43 grav. w.w... 5 -7 
San Joaquin Valley: 
Heavy fuel..... $1.10 (2) 
Light fuel...... $1.20 (2) 
Diesel fuel. .... 4 (2) 
Stove dist...... 5 (2) 
Los Angeles: 
Heavy fuel..... $1.10 (2) 
Light fuel...... $1.20 (2) 
Diesel fuel. .... 4 (2) 
Stove dist...... 5 (1) 
San Francisco: 
Heavy fuel..... $1.15 (1) 
Light fuel...... $1.25 (1) 
Diesel fuel. .... 4.5 (1) 
Stove dist...... 5.5 (1) 


$1. 
4. 


1 
$1.2 
5 


(i 
( 


qd 


5.5 (1 
NOTE: All above heavy fuels meet Pacific speci- 

fication 400; light fuel, spec. 300; Diesel fuels, 

spec. 200; and stove distillate, spec. 100. 





Lubricating Oils 
Prices in Effect 


WESTERN PENNA. 


Oct. 9 


Oct. 2 


Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably re- 
ported, to jobbers & compounders only. 
Viscous Neutralse—No. 3 col. Vis. at 70°F. 


200 Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fl 


eT Cr 38 (1) 
eS ere 37 (1) 
een 36 (1) 

BP Danena0c000% 28-33 
150 Vis. (143 at 100°) 400-405 fl. 

a ee 36 (1) 
eer 35 (1) 
Seer 34 (1) 

Be Rie hig we aecke 26-31 


regular trade. 


Cylinder Stocks: 


38 ( 
37 ( 
36 ( 


1) 
1) 
1) 


28-33 


36 ( 
35 ( 
34 ( 


1) 
1) 
1) 


26-31 
NOTE: Limited quantity neutrals available to 


Brt. stk., 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 fl., No. 8 


col. 
re ee 30.5 (1) 
a ee ere 29.5 (1) 
0 eee 25 
600 S.R. filterable 15 
eee 15.5 
SES 16 
Pls wicwtecb hate 17 


MID-CONTINENT 
Neutral Oils 
Pale Oils: 


Vis. Color 

60-85—No. 2.... 7.5 
86-110—No. 2... 7.5 -— 8.5 
150—No. 3....... ll -11.5 
180—No. 3....... 11.5 <=15 
2000—No. 3....... 12 -15 
250—No. 3....... 14 -16.5 
280—No. 3....... 15 -17 
300—No. 3....... 16 -18 
Red Oils: 
180—No. 5....... 11.5 (1) 
200—No. 5....... 12 (1) 
280—No. 5....... No Price 
300—No. 5....... 16-17 .5(2) 
Bright Stock—Vis. ai 210° 
; 2 eee 27 (1) 
150-160 Vis. D: 

3 te 36 De..0.. 23 

10 to 25 p.p. 22 .5-23 
25 to 40 p.p. ° 23 (1) 
150-160 Vis. E.... 22 (1) 
120 Vis. D: 

0 to 10 p.p...... 22 (2) 
600 S.R. Dark 

ae 8.5 (1) 
600 S.R. Olive 

ee 10-11 (2) 
J! eee nau 
eee 


— dt te BD OO 
NDVI S 


(F. o. b. Tulsa) 
(Vis. at 100° F. 0 to 10 P.P.) 


el ie 
! 


w 
—_—-—— 
ae 


(1) 
(1) 


uo 


uw 


_' 
“_ 
wn 
te 


10-11 (2 


NOTE: Discounts of 0.5c to le on bright stock 
and 0.5c to 2c allowed for neutrals, 10 car lots, 


and to “meet competition.” 
greater discounts. 


SOUTH TEXAS (Neutral Oils) 
Pale Oils (Vis. ai 100°F.) 


Vis. Color 
100 No. 14-2. 6.5 
200 No. 2-3..... 8.75 
300 No. 2-3.. 9.25 
500 No. 2%-3\. 10 
750 No. 3-46..... 10.25 
1200 No. 3-4..... 10.375 
oy ee 10.5 


—— 
cocenaon 


ww 


10. 


(Continued on next page) 


Brokers offering at 


Naw 
ww 


au 
ur 





NOTE—Parenthetical figures after prices indicate number of com- 
panies quoting when less than three companies are quoting. 
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NOTICE—Owing to great demand, refiners generally limit quote 
tions to regular customers and refuse bids, though higher, from others 


Refiners’ prices and sales shown: bids reported in market lend- 


NATIONAL 


PETROLEUM 


News 


Cm see Oe 


So 
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me 
Fu 
i22 
125 
12 

130 
132 
135 


OC ' 















=o 
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iably re- 


P.) 


right stock 
0 car lots, 
offering at 


nit quote 
om others. 
lend - 


m NEWS 


Refinery Prices (Continued) 


Prices in Effect Oct. 9 Oct. 2 
Red Oils: 

100 No. 5-6..... 6.5 (2) 6.5 (2) 
200 No. 5-6..... 8.75 8.75 

300 No. 5-6..... 9.25 9.25 

500 No. 5-6..... 10 10 

750 No. 5-6..... 10.25 10.25 

1200 No. 5-6..... 10.375 10.375 
2000 No. 5-6..... 10.5 10.5 
CHICAGO (From Mid-Continent p.l. crude.) 


Neutral oils vis. af 100° F. 0 to 10 p.p. 
Pale Oils 
Vis. Color 


60-85—No. 2.... 9 (1) 9 (1) 
86-110—No. 2... 9.25 (1) 9.25 (1) 
150—No. 3....... 12.5 (1) 12.5 (1) 
180—No. 3....... 13 (1) 13 (1) 
200—No. 3....... 13 (1) 13 (1) 
250—No. 3....... 14 (1) 14 (1) 
Red Oils: 

180—No. 5....... 13 (1) 13 (1) 
200—No. 5....... 13 (1) 13 (1) 
250—No. 5....... 14 (1) 14 (1) 
280—No. 5....... 15 (1) 15 (1) 
300—No. 5....... 15.5 (1) 15.5 (1) 


Note: Viscous oils, 15 to 30 p.p. are quoted 0.5c 
lower; 60-85 and 86-110 No. 2 non-viscous oils, 15 
to 30 p.p., 0.25c lower. 


Unfiltered Steam Refined( (Viscosity at 210°) 


SS oe 11.5 (1) 11.5 GL) 
rare 12.5 (1) 12.5 (1) 
ae 13.5 (1) 13.5 (2) 
Bright stocks, 160 vis. af 210 No. 8 color: 

0to 10 p.p...... 24 (1) 24 (1) 
iS to 25 pp...... 23.5 (1) 23.5 (1) 
30 to 40 p.p...... 21.5 (1) 21.5 (1) 
| filtered Cyl. 

ae 15.5 (1) 15.5 (1) 


Note: To obtain prices delivered in Chicago 
add 0.25c per gal. 


Natural Gasoline 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to blenders on 
freight basis shown below. Shipments may origi- 
nate in any Mid-Continent manufacturing district. 


FOB GROUP 3 

Grade 26-70.... 4.75 (Sales) 
FOB BRECKENRIDGE 
Grade 26-70.... 4.375 (Quotes) 4.375 (Quotes) 


4.75 (Quotes) 


CALIFORNIA (FOB plants in 


basin) 


Los Angeles 


21 pound vapor pressure 
for blending.... 4.75 -— 5.375 


4.75 - 5.375 


Naphtha and Solvent 


FOBGroup 3) 


Stoddard solvent. . 6.625 6.625 
Cleaners’ naphtha. 7.125 7.125 
V.M.&P. naphtha. 7.1 7.1233 7.1 - 7.193 
Mineral spirits.... 6.1 - 6.125 6.1 —- 6.125 
Rubber solvent 7.1 — 7.125 7.1 =— 7.335 
Lacquer diluent... 7.375- 8.125 7.375- 8.125 
Benzol Diluent.. . 75- 8.625 7.875- 8.625 
WESTERN PENNA. 

8radford-Warren District: 

Stoddard Solvent. 7.5 (1) 7.5 (1) 
Other Districts: 

Untreated naphtha 7 7.25 (2) 7 -7.25 (2) 
Stoddard solvent... 7.25 -7.5 (2) 7.25 -7.5 (2) 
OHIO (S. O. quotations for statewide delivery): 
V.M.&P. naphtha. D.C. naphtha, Varnolene & 
Sohio solvent wn 10 10 
Rubber solvent... 9 9 


Wax 


WESTERN PENNA, (Bbls. C.L.) 
White Crude Scale? 
{22-124 A.m.p.... 


4 5 (2) 
124-126 A.m.p.... 4.25 


2 4.25 
25 4.25 
OKLAHOMA (C.L 
Semi-refined: 
128 AMP min., white, 
50 kilo bags. ... No Price 
132-134 AMP, 
ee 


FOB Refinery) 


No Price 


5.25 (1) 5.25 (1) 
CHICAGO = (FOB Chicago district refinery of one 
refiner, in bags, carloads. Carloads, slabs loose, 
0.4c less. Melting points are EMP (ASTM) 
methods; add 3° to convert into AMP.) 


Fully refined: 


122-124 (bags only) 5.6 5.6 

Ll See 6 6 

t eer 6.25 6.25 

Re es ce nla 6.55 6.55 

La 6.8 6.8 

A ee re 7.55 7.55 
OCTOBER 11, 1944 








Petrolatums 


WESTERN PENNA. (Bbls., carloads; tank cars, 
0.5c per Ib. less.) 


Snow White...... 6.125- 7.25 6.125- 7.25 
Lily White....... 5.375- 6.25 5.375- 6.25 
ream White... .. 4.375- 5.5 4.375- 5.5 

Light Amber..... 3.375- 4 3.375- 4 
Si ae 3.125- 3.75 3.125- 3.75 
CU titkesa bans o 3 - 3.5 - 3.5 


Commercial or consumer 
tank car, tank wagon, dealer, 
and service stalion prices for 
gasoline do not include 
taxes; they do, r, in- 
clude inspection fees as 
shown in general footnote. 
€Casoline tazes, shown in 
separate column, _ inel 
1.5¢ federal, and state tares; 
also city and county tares as 
indicated in footnotes. Kerosine tank wagon prices 
also do not include tares; kerosine tares where levied 
are indicated in footnotes. Dealer discounts are 
shown in footnotes. These prices in effect Oct. 9, 
1944 as posted by principal marketing companies at 
pene headquarters offices, but subject to r cor- 

ion 


Esso (Regular Grade) 


Consumer Gaso- Kero- 
Tank Dealer line sine 


Ss. O. 





N. J. 


Wagon T.W. Taxes T.W. 
*Atlantic City, N.J.. 10.2 10.7 4.5 10 
*Newark, N. J...... 10.2 10.7 4.5 10 
Annapolis, Md...... 10.558 11.065 §.8 ... 
Baltimore, Md..... . 9.95 10.45 5.5 10.8 
Cumberland, Md.... 11.35 1.85 5.5 12.3 
Washington, D.C... 10.2 6.7 €4 3:3 
Danville, Va........ 11.65 12.15 6.5 12.55 
a ee 10.45 10.95 6.5 12.3 
Petersburg, Va... .. 10.75 12.28 6.5 13.3 
Richmond, Va...... 10.75 11.25 6.5 13.3 
Roanoke, Va. ..... 11.95 12.15 6.5 13.8 
Charleston, W. Va. 11.65 11.45 6.5 13.1 
Parkersburg, W. Va.. 10.95 11.45 6.5 12.8 
Wheeling, W. Va. 10.95 12.20 6.5 13.4 
Charlotte, N. C 11.70 12.6 7.5 11.3 
Hickory, N.C 12.25 2.75 7.35 88.3 
Mt. Airy, N. C 1210 12.6 7.5 11.5 
Raleigh, N. C . 11.45 11.95 7.5 12.3 
Salisbury, N.C 11.75 2:33 7:5 33.7 
Charleston, S. C 10.55 11.05 7.5 . 
Columbia, 5. C 11.40 11.9 7.5 
Spartanburg, S.C. 12.1 12.6 7.5 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 
<=.W. ews 
Newark, N.J......... 13 14.5 
Baltimore, Md........ 15.5 Sea 
Washington, D.C..... 15.5 
Fuel Oils—T.W. No. 1 No.2 No.3 
Atlantic City, N.J.......... 10 9 9 
I sn ne 50 k66nb one ss 10 9 9 
See +i os oe 
eae 98 9 9 
Washington, D. C........... 10.3 94 9.4 
4} ee 10 88 8.8 
62) bs chnncne tach 10.3 9 ee 
so <2 acc oe 60 heen 10.3 9 9 
Charlotte, N.C 10.3 10.1 
Hickory, N.C 97 
Raleigh 11.3 9 8 
Charleston, S. C 8.7 
Columbia 9.7 
Spartanburg. . 10.5 


*Effective Aug. 5, '42 minimum retail resale 
price of 14.2c posted thru New Jersey. 


Discounts: 


Esso gasoline—to undivided dealers, 0.5c off 
dealer t.w. 


Kerosine—\c off t.w. price for 25 gals. or more, 
under contract thru territory (Baltimore city con- 
tract not necessary) except no discount in state of 
New Jersey. 

Naphtha—To buyers taking following quantities 
at one time: Newark, 2c per gal. on 200 gals. or 
more, less than 200 gals. 0.5c higher price; Balti- 
more, 2c off on 25 to 100 gals. and 3c on over 100 
gals.; Washington, 2c off to contract buyers. 


Notice 


These prices include inspection fees on both 
gasoline and kerosine unless otherwise specified 
per gallon as follows: 

Ala. 1/40c on gasoline; Ark. 1/20c; Fl. 1/8c; 
Ill. 3/100c; Ind. 1/5c in lots of 25 bbls. or less, 
2/25c in lots of more than 25 bbls.; Kans. 1 /50c; 
La. 1/32c; Minn. 7/200c; Miss. 1/50c; Neb. 
3/100c; Nev. 1/20c; N. C. 1/4c; N. Da. 1/20c; 
Okla. 2/25c; S. Car. 1/8c; S. Da. 1/20c; Tenn. 
2/5c; and Wisc. 3/100c. 

Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. 1/2c; Fla. 
1/80; Iowa 3/50c; Mich. 1/Sc per gal. 





Conoco De- 


CONT'L Bronz-z-z mand Gaso- Kero- 
OIL (38rd Grade) line sine 
tTank Wagon Taxes T.W. 
Denver, Col...... 10 9 5.5 10 
Grand Junc., Col.. 12.5 11.5 5.5 12.5 
Pueblo, Col. ..... 9.5 8.5 §.5 9.5 
Casper, Wyo..... 11.5 10.5 5.5 12 
Cheyenne, Wyo... 10 9 5.5 9 
Billings, Mont.... 12 ll 6.5 13. 
Butte, Mont... .. 11.5 10.5 6.5 13.5 
Great Falls, Mont. 12 ll 5.3. . 
Helena, Mont.... 12 ll 6.5 13 
Salt Lake City, 

i. >| =e 13.5 12.5 §.5 14.5 
Boise, Ida........ 13.6 12.6 6.5 16.5 
Twin Falls, Ida... 14.6 13.6 6.5 i797 
Albuquerque, 

cn ahohe 10.5 9.5 *7 9.5 
Roswell, N. M.... 10 9 *7 7 
Santa Fe, N. M... 10.5 9.5 *7.5 10 
Ft. Smith, Ark.... 9 6.25 *7 8 
Texarkana, Ark... 9 7.5 5. 7 
Muskogee, Okla... 7.75 6.75 7 8 
Oklahom City, 

See 7 7 8 
Tulsa, Okla...... 8 7 7 8 


*Taxes: In gasoline tax column are included 
these city taxes—Albuquerque, & Roswell, 0.5c, 
Santa Fe, lc. Texas 4c state tax applies within 
city limits of Texarkana, Ark.; Okla., 5.5c state 
applies within city limits of Ft. Smith, Ark. 

tTo Consumers & Dealers. 


NOTE: Current selling price—where this is 
lower than maximum price it is because of local 
competition. It is the actual selling price and is 
subject to revision due to delays in receiving 
information from the field. 


(Regular Grade) Gaso- Kero- 
line sine 





T.W. Dealer Taxes T.W. 
eS 11.4 9.6 6.5 10.1 
OS Se 12. 10.1 6.5 10.5 
eer 11.9 10.4 6.5 10.6 
North Platte. .... 12.2 10.6 6.5 11 
Scottsbluff. ...... 12.9 10.2 6.5 10.5 


Standard Gasoline (Regular Grade) 
Flight Gasoline (Third Grade) 


Standard Flight 
Pos- 


Pos- Pos- 
AL, Net ted Net t Gaso- 
Ci Tank Re- Tank Re- line 


Truck tail Truck tail Taxes 


San Francisco, Cal. 10 14 9 12 4.5 
Los Angeles, Cal.. 9.5 13.5 8.5 11.5 4.5 
Fresno, Cal...... 11 15 10 13 4.5 
Phoenix, Ariz..... 12 16 10 13 6.5 
Reno, Nev....... 12 16 11 14 5.5 
Portland, Ore..... 10.5 14.5 9.5 12.5 6.5 
Seattle, Wash..... 10.5 14.5 9.5 12.5 6.5 
Spokane, Wash... 12.5 16.5 11.5 14.5 6.5 
acoma, Wash.... 10.5 14.5 9.5 12.5 6.5 
Std. Aviation 73 
Posted Net Kerosine 
Tank Gasoline Tan 
Truck Taxes Truck 
San Francisco, Cal. 12.5 45 11.5 
Los Angeles, Cal.. 12 45 10 
Fresno, Cal. . 13.5 45 12.5 
Phoenix, Ariz..... 14.5 0.5 12.5 
Reno, Nev....... 14.5 5.5 13.5 
Portland, Ore..... 13 6.5 13.8 
Seattle, Wash.... 13 6.5 13.8 
Spokane, Wash... 16 6.5 16.8 
acoma, Wash.... 13 6.5 13.8 


Resale & Commercial: T.C. deliveries 0.25c per 
gal. off posted net tank truck. 


Commercial: Retail deliveries, and/or tank 
truck deliveries of less than 40 gals., 4c per gal. 
above posted net tank truck price for Standard 
Aviation and Standard Gasoline, and 3c per gal. 
above posted net tank truck for Flight Gasoline, 
except single deliveries of less than 40 gals. to 
Marine trade only, which are billed at posted net 
tank truck price. 


Gasoline—Dealer T.W. Gaso- 
Fire-Chief Indian line 
(Regular) (3rd Grade) Taxes 





peliee. Tek. ..cce 2:8 6.5 5.5 
Ft. Worth, Tex... 7.5 6.5 5.5 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 8.5 7.5 5.5 
Amarillo, Tex.... 8.5 7.5 5.5 
Te WEE sb 0ees 8.5 7.5 5.5 
El Paso, ; ar 11 10.5 5.5 
San Angelo, Tex.. 8.5 7.5 5.5 
Waco, Tex....... .5* 7* 8.5 
Austin, Tex...... 8.5 7.5 5.5 
Houston, Tex..... 8.5 7.5 5.5 
San Antonio, Tex. 8.5 7.5 5.5 
Port Arthur, Tex.. 8.5 7.5 5.5 


*Less lc temporary allowance to all dealers. 
(Continued on next page) 
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Tank Wagon Prices—Continued 


Red Crown (Regular Grade) 
Blue Crown (Third Grade) 
Red Dealer Prices 








Crow aso- Kero- 

Cons. Red Blue line sine 

- Crown Crown Taxes T.W. 

er 11.6 9.6 9.1 4.5 10.6 

Decatur, Ill. .... 11.6 9.6 8.7 4.5 10.3 

*}) are 11.9 10.3 9.2 4.5 10.6 

Peoria, Ill....... ey 9.9 9.7 4.5 10.4 

Indiana a te 10.1 9.6 5.5 10.1 

Evansville, Ind..11.4 9.9 $8.6 5.5. 9.9 

South Bend, tnd 12 10.5 10 §.§ 10.5 

Detroit, Mich. 1.4 9.9 9.4 4.5 10 

Cnet ey 

_ | ee : 4 9.9 9.4 4.5 9.9 

Saginaw, Mich...11.4 9.9 94 45 9.9 

Green Bay, Wis. . 12°2 10.7 10.2 5.5 10.9 

Milwaukee, Wis.. 12:1 10.6 10.1 5.5 10.8 

La Crosse, Wis...11.9 10.4 9.9 5.5 10.6 
Saree - 

a aceite thane 11.9 10.4 9.9 5.5 10.6 
Duluth, Minn...12.2 10.7 10.2 5.5 10.9 
Mankato, Minn..11.9 10.4 99 5.5 10.6 
Des Moines, Ia..11.4 9.9 9.4 4.5 *10.1 
Mason City, Ia..11.7 10.2 9.7 4.5 *10.4 
8t. Louis, es F 9.5 9.3 *4.5 10.1 
Kansas Cit Mo.11.0 9.5 8.6 *4.5 9.7 

. Jose a ae 9.2 *4.5 9.9 
Fargo, N. D..... 12.9 11.4 10.9 §.5 11.6 
Huron, 8. D..... 12.3 10.8 10.3 §.§ ll 
Wichita, Kans...10.3 8.8 7.2 4.5 9.0 


Stanavo Aviation 73 Octane 
Withdrawn Jan. 1, 1944. 


Oleum V.M.&P. Stani- 
Spirits Naphtha sol *Taxes 


nie” are base prices before discounts) 


Chicago rae a 3.5 13.8 12.8 4.5 
Detroit...... i3 8 15 16.3 4.5 
K.C., Mo. 13.3 14.3 13.8 1.5 
St. Louis, Mo. 13.7 14.7 13.2 1.5 
Milwaukee. . 14.4 15.4 14.9 §.5 
Minnep'ls.... 14.2 15.2 13.5 5.5 
Fuel Oils T.W. 
Chicago 
Standard Heater Oil 
I iis ako ut ahah awn ene-s 9.3 
100. 40 Macias dees awkariee ss 8.3 
err 7.8 
Stanolex 
Furnace Oil 
et gia ba tk ae wean 8 8 
ds ca eiic wwnedwetees 7.8 
eis na pray akc adieee 60 7.8 
PT wscvesnceaceeceoes 7.3 
Stanolex 
Fuel A 
is ce aie sak ae Gee eee A 6.5 
EE MIDS «isos cs wewidaue-e 5.75 
Stanolex 
Fuel C 
ne 6.0 
EE oo vo a. daw eho gems 5.25 
Other Points Stanolex 
Indianapolis Furnace Oil 
id on wine wk baie Aen n cee 9.0 
EE ioc ccacccvecncees 8.0 
Detroit 
EE Ae ane ee 8.7 
100 a. Gi iii icp arauiasniceew are 7.2 
Milwaukee 
Ne pleah Gone dip bak e46-0.4.0.4.0 9.0 
100 on. DR oo Gc weabines 8.0 
Minneapolis 
EE ee eee ie 9.1 
100 ob. canine awe n asin 8.1 
8t. Louis 
ats cclachang Ap tsk bore wa 8.4 
OIE, icons cei cesececes 7.4 
Kansas City 
ug See Ce ee ee 8.1 
100 ae. Se aera 72 
*Taxes: In gasoline tax column are included 


these city taxes—Kansas City,. St. Joseph and 
St. Louis, Ic. lowa kerosine prices are ex 3c state 
tax. In naphtha tax column are included 1.5c 
federal tax and state taxes. 


State sales, occupation, consumer and use taxes 
to be added when applicable. 
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Humble Motor Fuel 
(Regular Grade) 
Thriftane (Third Grade) 
Humble Thriftane Gaso- 
*Tank Re- *Tank Re- line 
Wagon tail Wagon tail Taxes 





HUMBLE 
OIL 


Dallas, Tex.... 7.5 10.5 6.5 10. : 5.5 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 6.5 9.5 6 7.8 §&.5 
Houston, Tex. 8.5 12.5 7.5 10.5 §.5 
San Ant., Tex.. 8.5 12.5 7.5 10.5 5.5 
Kerosine 
*Tank Wagon Retail 
EE ER Av eases se 3 10 
Ft. Worth, Tex....... : 3 1l 
Houston, Tex......... 8 11 
San Antonio, Tex..... 7 10 


*To all classes of dealers & consumers 


*Sohio X-70 Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 
Con- **Re- Gaso- tKero- 





sumer sel- line sine 

T.W. lers {S.S. Taxes T.W. 

Ohio, Statewide... 12 10 13.6 5.5 .9.38 
ARIOR.. « a5:'s 0's: 12 9.6 12.5 5.5 .9.3 
ee eee 12 9.5 12.5.:5.5 -.9.3 
Cincinnati 12 9.5 12.5 §.5 9.3 
leveland....... 12 3.8 33.5 5.5 9.8 

Columbus....... 12 9.8 12.8 5.5 9.3 
eee 12 9.5 123.5 &.5 9.3 

dks oa bam 12 9.6 123.5 5.5 9.3 
Mansfield.,..... 12 9.5 128 &:3 9.8 
DD. nas 6:00 12 9.0 12.0 5.5 9.3 
Portsmouth. .... 12 9.56 13.5 °5.5 9.8 
ee 12 9.$ 13.6.5.5. 9.3 

Youngstown..... 12 9.5 12.8 $.5 9.3 
Zanesville....... 12 9.5 13.8 &§.8 9.8 


Aviation Gasoline—Statewide 
Consumer Gasoline 


Sohio Aviation Gasoline clear Ww. Taxes 
Spec. AN-F-22.......... 4.5 5.5 
Esso Ethyl Aviation 73 Oct. 13:8 §.5 
Esso Ethyl Aviation 80 Oct. 16.5 5.5 
Esso Ethyl Aviation 87 Oct. 17.5 $.5 
Esso Ethyl! Aviation 91 Oct. 17.5 5.5 
Esso Ethyl Aviation 100 Oct. 24.5 5.5 
tNaphtha—T.W. 
State- Lucas 
wide County 
S. R. Solvent......... 13.5 13.5 
D. C. Naphtha....... 14.5 14.25 
V.M.&P. Naphtha.... 14.5 14.25 
J See 14.5 14.25 
Sohio Solvent......... 14.5 14.25 
Fuel Oils—T.W. No. 1 No. 2 No.3 No.4 
Ohio, Statewide....... 8.3 8.3 7.8 *7.55 


*Renown (third-grade) prices are same as X-70 
unless otherwise noted. 

**Except authorized agents. 

tKerosine prices are ex Ic state tax. 
prices are ex 1.5c federal & 4c state tax. 

tPrices at company-operated stations. 
ttStatewide prices are subject to exceptions 
other than those shown. 

Discounts: 

Esso aviation—on contract to hangar operators 
and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 

*For Cleveland area only. Full compartment 
hose dumps. 

Fuel oils—Statewide prices are for t.w. & drum 
deliveries of 50 gals. or more; prices for deliveries of 
less than 50 gals. are 0.5c higher. 

Naphthas—to contract 
prices—Statewide: 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1000 to 
2499 gals., 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 gals., lc; 5000 or 
more gals., 1.5c. Lucas County: Less than 50 gals., 
tank wagon price, 50 to 249 gals., 0.5c; 250 to 499 
gals., le; 500 gals. or over, 1.5c. 


Naphtha 


consumers off t.w. 


Canada 
PRICES OF IMPERIAL OIL, LTD. 
Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. S. Gallons 


= 3-Star Imperial (usoline 
(Regular Grade) 
Kero- 
tGasoline *Gasoline sine 
Taw T.W. 


axes 


Hamilton, Ont.... 17.5 1l 18 
Toronto, Ont..... 17.5 ll 18 
Brandon, Man.... 2 10 23 
Winnipeg, Man... 20.5 10 22.5 
Regina, Sask sca’ @ 10 20 
Saskatoon, Sesk... 20.8 10 22.8 
Edmonton, Alta... 18.9 10 20.9 
Calgary, Alta end 16 10 18 
Vancouver, B.C.. 15 10 2 
Montreal, ‘Que.... 17 11 17.5 
St. John, N. B.... 16.5 13 19 
Halifax, N.S..... 16.5 13 19 


*Includes 3c Federal, and Provincial taxes. 


To divided & undivided dealers 
Absorption Gasoline—No. 


26 R.V.P.—$2.28 








Atlantic White Flash 


ATLANTIC (Regular Grade) 
REFINING Commer- Gaso- Kero 
cial Dealer line sine 
T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 10.2 10.7 5.5 12.25 
Pittsburgh. ...... 10.1 10.6 §.5 12.1 
Allentown........ 10.7 11.2 5.5 12.6 
Se eae 10.7 11.3 §.5 12.6 
Scranton......... 10.7 11.2 §.S 132.6 
OS See 10.7 11.2 5.5 12.6 
Emporium....... 10.1 10.6 5.8 2.) 
Er 13.7 11.2 §.8 12.6 
Uniontown....... lv.1 10.6 §.5 12.1] 
Harrisburg....... 10.7 11.2 $.5 13.6 
Williamsport. .... 10.7 11.2 5.5 12.6 
Dover, Del....... ae 11.2 5.5 12.6 
Wilmington, Del... .... 10.7 §.5 12.1 
Seana, Mass..... pak 10.9 
»ringfield, Mass.. 11.8 Boe sa 
Woneun' ts Mass. . 11.5 . 
Fall River, Mass. . 11 a?) seo 
Hartford, Conn... 11.6 - 
New Haven, Conn 11 oe as< 
Providence, R. I. 11 . 
Atlantic City, N.J. 10.7 4.5 10 
Camden, N. J.. 10.7 4.5 10 
Trenton, N. J. 10.7 4.5 10 
Annapolis, Md.. 11.05 5.5 10.8 
Baltimore, Md.... 10.45 5.5 9.8 
Hagerstown, Md.. 11.55 §.5 10.38 
Richmond, Va... . 1.2 2 | 66.8 «68.3 
Wilmington, N. C.. 11.15 2.5 11.6 
Brunswick, Ga... . 10.1 7.5 10.6 
Jacksonville, Fla. . 10.1 8.5 11.6 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 
T.W.t T.W.t 


Philadelphia, Pa. . . 11 12.5 
Lancaster, Pa........ 12 13.5 
Pittsburgh, Pa... 12.5 13.5 


Fuel Oils—T.W. 


1 2 3 5 6* 
ee, 10.1 9 9 5.76 5.04° 
Allentown, Pa ee, oe BE see fa 
Wilmington, Del. 10.1 9 9 
Springtield, Mass. 10.2 9.4 9.4 
Worcester, Mass. 10.2 9.3 9.3 
Hartford,Conn. 10.5 9.2 9.2 


tDoes not include le Georgia ennai tax. 
t+Mine .-— 7 yirits prices also apply to Stoddard 


Solvent; .&P. prices also apply to Light 
Cleaners Naphthe. 
Discounts: 


Gasoline—to undivided dealers, 0.5c off dealer 
t.w. except Georgia & Florida dealer t.w. and un 
divided dealer t.w. prices are same. 

Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Delaware, 2c off t.w 
price on t.w. deliveries of 25 gals. or more at one 
time 


*Residual fuel 13.0-15.9 gravity effective 
10 /17 /43. 
Crown Gasoline (Regular) 
Standard (Third Grade) 
Gaso- Kero- 
tNet line sine 
Crown Taxes T.W. 
Covington, Ky.. 9.5 6.5 9.3 
Lexington, Ky.... 10.5 6.5 9.3 
Louisville, Ky.... 10 6.5 8.8 
Paducah, Ky... 10 6.5 8.8 
Jackson, Miss.... 10 7.5 *9 
Vic ksburg, Miss. 9.5 7.8 *8 5 
Birmingham, Ala.. 10 *8.5 9 
Mobile, Ala...... 9 *9 5 8.5 
Montgomery, Ala. 10 9.5 *10 
Atlanta, Ga...... 11.4 7.5 *12.1 
Augusta, Ga...... 11.4 7.5 *11.6 
Macon, Ga....... 11.4 7.5 *12.1 
Savannah, Ga.... 10.4 7.8 *11.) 
Jacksonville, Fla.. 10.4 8.5 10.1 
Miami, Fla....... 10.4 8.5 10.1 
Pensacola, Fla... . 9 *9 5 8 
Tampa, Fla...... 10.4 8.5 
*Taxes: In tak column are included these city 
and county gasoline taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birm 


ingham, lc city; Montgor 1ery, le city and le 
county; Pensacola, le city. Georgia and Mont 
gomery, Ala. have Ic kerosine tax, Mississippi 
0.5c, included in above prices. 

+Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 


prices. 
Esso Gasoline (Regular Grade 
Consumer Gaso- Kero- 
Tank Dealer line sine 
Wagon T.W Taxes T.¥ 
New Orleans, La.. 8.75 9.25 8.5 *9 
Baton Rouge, La.. 8.75 9.25 8.5 *9 5 
Alexandria, La.... 8.75 9.28 $8.5 *9 5 
Lafayette, La..... 9 9.5 8.5 #9 
Lake Charles, La.. 9 9.5 8.5 *11 
Shreveport, La.... 8.5 9 8.5 *8 
Knoxville, Tenn... 10.5 11 8.5 12 
Memphis, Tenn... 8.90 9.40 8.5 10.5 
Chattanooga, ‘l enn.10.5 11 8.5 1] 
Nashville, Tenn... 10.5 11 8.5 10 
Bristol, Tenn..... 10.95 11.45 8.5 13! 
Little Rock, Ark.. 9.5 10 8 10 


*Louisiana kerosine prices are ex lc state tax 
Discounts: 

Esso Gasoline—To undivided dealers, 0,50 of 
dealer t.w. 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Prices are of refiners, FOB their 
refineries & their tanker termi- 


Atlantic Coast Pacific Export In Ship's Bunkers, or deep tank lots: 


Seaboard 





























aals, & of tanker terminal operators FOB their aa A nny s _ my ® out. 8 Export 
s a iesel Fuel, Pac. Spec. 200...........+++00 1.45 $1.45 i 
ro corminals)—Priecs im EGsct Got. 9. Grade C fuel, Pac. Spec. 400............... $1.10 $1.10 Coastwise 
ine Prices 
.¥ 
be 
o MOTOR GASOLINE FUEL OILS 
.6 KEROSINE 
.6 72 Oct. 70-74 oct. and /or 
6 District (ASTM) (ASTM) NO. 1 UEL No. 2 No. 3 No. 5 No. 6 
+o] N. Y. Harb........ Not made 9.075 7.1 6.7 6.7 $1. 85-$1.95 (a) $1.77 
6 N. Y. Harb., barges . 8 975 7 6.6 6.6 Neue + ike 
: | eee yee et 9.175 7.3 6.8 6.8 (2) ake $1.97 (1) 
3-6 Philadelphia....... 5 9.075 7.2 6.7 6.7 $1.98 $1.77 
4 6 Baltimore......... = 8.825 7.2 6.7 6.7 $1.85 (1) $1.77 
2.6 NOUOUE. . os 0cc00s : 8 575 7.1 6.7 6.7 (1) $1.85 (1) $1.77 
1 Wilmingten, N. C. ” 8.175 6.75 64 <n Ape yr 
Charleston. ........ : 8.175 6.9 6.4 (2) see $1.80 (1) $1.72 (2) 
Savannah......... Ss 7.845 6.55 5.75 (1) See pana $1.72 
Jacksonville. ...... # 7.845 6.55 5.75 Seas nae $1.72 
DE an soneceees “6 7.845(2) 6.55 5.75 (1) wes a sad 
; Ph tid-ceneses wil 7.845- 7.85 6.55 5.75 oéi0% ches $1.62 
o Pensacola. ........ om cose 4.8 (1) cece eoee cece cece 
eee EL EE ei 6.7452) 4.75 (2) eoee cove eos TTT 
D New Orleans...... ~ 6.125(1) 4 25 (2) 3.75 (2) eo $1.27 (1) $0.97 
Portland.......... " 9 375 7.3 6.8 6.8 (2) Peau $1.77 
0 Boston........ 9 275 7.2 6.7 6.7 (2) $1.95 (2) $1.77 
: Providence. ....... e 9.275 7.2 6.7 6.7 (2) $1.90 (1) $1.77 
03 a) Price is for straight-run low pour, test No. 5 ($1.95) 
2.3 
1.6 
0.6 yo emeey toe ion att ss Gas louse 
1.6 ® Ships’ bunkers Ships’ bunkers Diesel Oil Gas Oil 
: Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) (Ex Lighterage) (Ex Lighterage) Shore Plants 28-34 Gravity 
. Sarane Maite N. Y. Harbor..... $1.77 2.78 6.7- my 8 (2) 6.8 (2) 
t neg: Sleuuier Gimaee SE ca shesesees $1.97 (1) $2.98 (1) 7 (1) 7 (1) 
| SOCONY . Philadelphia hbase $1.77 $2.78 Eten neice 
. VACUUM Com. Undiv. Gaso- | RBaltimore......... $1.77 $2.78 6.7 (1) 6.7 (1) 
Cons. Dir. line 5's a0 4 $1.77 $2.78 6.7 (1) 6.7 (1) 
T.W. T.W. Taxes | Charleston......... $1.72 (2) $2.78 (2) 6.7 (1) 6.7 (1) 
New York City Savannah......... $1.72 (1) $2.62 (1) ‘one ad 
6° Manhattan & Bronx. 10.1 10 6 *5.5 Jacksonville... .... $1.72 $2.62 (2) cane a 
, ® é * es $1.62 $2.62 a i 
>. 04 Kings & Queens.... 10.1 10.6 5.5 N Onl $0.97 1 65 
scala perptntaaey 97 10.2 #55 New ae ‘ $1. 5 (1) 4 (1) if ac 
albany, N. Y......... 9.9 10.4 5.5 a $1.77 »4 os (2) 7 (1) 6.9 (1) 
Binghamton, N. Y. te 11 11.5 5.5 Boston coececcecece $l .77 2.7 6.7 (2) 6.8 (2) 
re 96 10.1 2 6 Providence . $1.77 33:78 (2) 6.9 (1) 6.8 (1) 
Jamesiown,. N. Y..... 9.8 10.3 5.5 Residual fuel prices e8 generally vary with A.P.I. specifications from range low for 9.9 & below degrees 
Mt. Vernon. N. Y..... 10.1 10 6 5.5 to range high for 25.0 & above 
idard Plattsburg, N. Y...... 11 11.5 5.5 Bunker “C"’ when from Navy storage at New York and Norfolk to W.S.A. ships .05c discount 
Light Rochester, N. Y...... 10 8 11.3 5.5 
Syracuse, N. Y....... 10.5 11 5.5 
Bridgeport Ce. 605s 10 . ta ; ; 
dealer Danbury. Conn....... 10.5 . 
i uD ——. ap insane + Sa 4 ; : ; Gulf Coast 
New Haven, Conn.... .s .s . ~ 
Tf t.w Rangor, Me. ........+ 10.7 11.2 5.5 Prices in Effect Oct. 9 
4 one Portland, Me......... 10 3 10 8 $.8 New Orleans & Lower Texas Gulf Const CARGOES 
Boston, Mass......... 9.9 10.4 4.5 Mississippi to Baton Rouge South of New Orleans Domestic & 
‘ective Concord, N. W....... 11.4 11.9 $s MOTOR GASOLINE Tank Cars Barges Tank Cars Barges Export 
Lancaster, N. HT...... 12 12.5 §.5 From all Gulf 
Manchester, N. H..... 11.3 11.8 5.5 Ports 
Providence, > Saree 10 10.5 4.5 Leaded (oct. by ASTM) 
lar) Burlington. Vt........ 10.9 11.4 5.5 . | 2 Sr 6.75 6.5 6.5 -— 6:75 6.75 6.75 
le) ee ll 11.5 5.5 aan BEEc wccveccccccs 6 - 6.25 5.625 5.625-6. ora (a) 5.625 5.625- 5.75 
= F rT 1008 ee ici 
—_ mame i 2 pirits V. “| Unleaded 70 oct....... 5 75 
T.¥ Buffalo, N.Y 12.4 13.6 ap deal 7+ 
a mpsvececese th ere ree 5.25 
9.3 New York City....... 11 12 60 oct 5 
9.3 Rochester. N. Y eases 13.2 [O43 «6 Bedi eee a re 
a's co we wt 14 sats KEROSINE & LIGHT FUELS 
8.8 Boston, Sens meseees 12 13 41-43 w.w. kero....... 4.125- 4.25 4.125 4.125- 4.25 4.125 4.125 
*9 Bridgeport, Conn. .... T16.3 117.3 42-44 w.w. kero....... oka re 4.125 4.125 4.125 
*8 5 Hartford, Conn....... 116.3 t17.3 es aaa 3.75 3.75 3.75 -4 3.75 3.75 
4 : Providence, R.1I...... 13 14 DIESEL & GAS OILS 
#10 Mobil- Mobil- (In diesel index No.) 
*12.) Kero- fuel heat NS | ea ee ° 7 
*11.6 aine Diesel Fuel 43-47 di Cee ceccccecoes oe on te 4 
#12.) Yard T.W. T.C. T.W Yard T.W. 48-52 di...........4+. 4 ‘ 4 wees 4 
*11.1 New York: lf ae 4.125 —_ 4.125 4.125 4.125 
10.1 Manhat'n & 58 and above......... 4.25 cove 4.25 gis 4.25 
10.) Rronzs.... 7.5 10.3 2S 4.8 3 (a) 5.625c for Dist. 1 and 5.875-6.375c for other districts. 
8 Kings & OTE: Above products in Truck Transports of 2,400 gal. and over 4c above Tank Car Prices. 
10.1 Queens... 7.5 10.3 ° 93 72 9 
pge city Richmond. 7.5 103 a se de oo 9.0 
Birm Albany . @.8°' 9.8 68 9.38 7 9 Heavy Fuels & In Ship’s 
and le Ringhamton. 89 11.2 ... 107 84 10.2 Bunker Oil (at Bunkers 
Mont Buffalo..... 81 10.4 7.5 98 77 95 all Gulf Ports) (Ex Wax 
ssissipp! rg =e 8 : : a = : : 8 4 5 Heavy a ’ In Cargoes’ Lighterage) p,{Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than EMP 
, dieates Plotters... 81104 9976 94 Below 28 API Prices are FOB refinery and do not include bag, 
toa s¢ tt #% 2 46 83 28 i abo ae $1.35 freight or export differentials). 
Syracuse... 8.5 10.8 7.8 10.1 7.8 9.6 — $1.65 Prices in Effect Oct. 9 
. onn.: es onc Cc Oil. $0.97 $0.97 New Orleans WN. Y. N. ¥. 
Grade en port.. 8 : : sees :¢ ; : Crude Scale Export Domestic Export 
, avanmtur - eoee ° 
- Kero Hartford... 8.0 10/5 095 74 92 124-6 Yellow 4.25(1) .;.. 4.25(1) 
sine oar ian 75 103 93 71 9.0 122-4 White eed 4.25(2) 4.25(2) 
} Sow tes aes = ' . . 124-6 White 4.25(1) 4.25 4.25 
#9 Bangor..... 7.9 10.2 7.4 9.7 7.4 9.1 . . a: | ee 
*9 Portland... 7.5 10.2 6.8 9.3 7 9 Mid-Continent Lubes 1Z3-5......+ S20) 5.21) §.3(1) 
o's on ; s : . _* peeeeer 2 2(2 5.2(1 
en ee 7.8 10.6 6.7 9.2 7.1 9 (At Gulf; in packages, FAS.; in bulk, FOB Se ene 5.6(1) e+ ) 5 6(1) 
*11 N. HL: terminals) 190-33....... 5.85(1) 5.85(2) 5 85(1) 
*2 Concord.... 8.4 10.7 8.2 10 Prices in Effect Oct. 9 eas 6.15(1) 6.15 6.15(1) 
12 i“ —. . 6s a $ 2 11 Sevel Beams Bulk ee, 6.4(1) 6.4(1) 6.4(1) 
0 anchester. 8.5 § ; i 
eS Mepeenies! 8.5 11 9 9-7 | Bright Siok Naphtha 
10 Providence.. 7.8 10.1 6.7 9.2 7.1 9.0 | D color, Visat210 Pulses ts Ges Gen, © 
13 Vermont: 200 vis. , oe ‘ 
i Burlington.. 8.1 10.4 7.5 9.8 7.5 9.2 150 vis., 0-10 p.p. 32.65(1&a) 24.8 (1) V.M.&P. Mineral 
sere tt Rutland. 83 106 ... 10 7.7 95 100 vis., 0-10 p.p. iat ioe Naphtha Spirite 
*Does not include 1% city sales tax applicable 100 vis., 10-25 p.p. New York Harbor 1 (2) 10 
0.50 of to price of gasoline (ex tax). Neutral—No. 3 color Philadelphia... . .. Il (2) 10 
In steel barrels. 0 Baltimore........ 10 5 (2) 9.5 
Discounts: Diesel—On t.w. deliveries, 0.5c for 200 vis., 0-10 p.p. icv aeces 11.5 (2) 105 
at least 400 gals.; Ic for full tank truck. (A) FAS at New Oxteons. Providence....... 11.5 (1) 10.5 (2) 
\ . 
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CLASSIFIED 





= ARA clean tank cars. Cars have 
been thoroughly overhauled and are in A-l 
shape. Box No. 465. 


For Sale 
FOR SALE—Three 8,000 gallon capacity Class 


all recently 


WANTED 
‘ry Hand Pumps. 
5, Bridgeville, Pa. 


Wanted to Buy 


TO BUY— 


15 Pumping Units for 
Universal Oil Company, Box 








NOTICE 
We can supply 200 grade III recapped 
and used tires per week. 
Lorain Avenue Tire Co., 
7982 Lorain Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
Woodbine 9745 


Gasoline 


WANTED 


pumps, tanks and all other 


kinds of used filling station equipment. 


Feldman Petroleum Company 
544 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED SALESMAN quality branded moto: 
oil through distributors. 
Midwestern 
independent 


No. 


Situations Open 


Preferably experience: 
territory. Good opportunity wit 
refinery now and 
A7( 


postwar. Bo» 

















FOR SALE 


Out of print publications of the 
U. S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY and 
U. S. BUREAU OF MINES 
Write for lists specifying states in which 
you are interested 
JAMES C. HOWGATE, Bookseller 
120 So. Church St., Schenectady 5,N. Y 


plants, 


600 Empire Bldg., 


WANTED TO BUY 


Will buy single items or complete bulk 


refineries, etc. 

Empire Equipment Corporation 
Cleveland 14, 
Phone Main 7667 


Ohio 














FOR SALE 
New and Reconditioned 
IRON and STEEL 


VALVES 
Tested and Guaranteed 
Also Fittings 
APEX IRON & METAL CO. 
2204 South Laflin St. 
Chicago 8, Illinois 








FOR SALE 


Used Steel Tanks 500 to 1,000,000 gal- 
lons each. 2” and 3” Brodie meters. 
large assortment of valves, fittings and 
pipe. All in A-1 condition. 


mpire Equipment Corporation 
600 _. Bldg., Cleveland 14, 


Phone: Main 7667 


Ohio 


WANTED TO BUY 


Tank truck not less than five compart- 
ments and not less than 1800 gallons. 


Also Tractor semi-trailer between 2000 


and 3200 gallons and not less than eight 
compartments. Give full information re- 
garding mechanical 


condition 
asked and 


and tire 


— make — vintage — price 


where can be examined. 


Cox Distributing Company 
Easton, Maryland 
Telephone 969 





For Lease 











FOR SALE— 


155,000 bbl. 
720,000 gal. 
260,000 gal, 


TANKS 


900,000 gal. 800,000 gal. 
350,000 gal. 308,000 gal. 
Also other sizes. 


Southern Sales Company 
1209-10 Security Bldg., Miami, Fla. 


FOR LEASE 


Complete gasoline bulk’ plant extremely 
well located. All 8” piping. Capacity 
225,000 gallons. 5 room office bldg. 4 
car garage. North of 6 Mile Road near 
Woodward Ave. in center of Detroit. 


Box No. 457 





For Sale 











HORIZONTAL TANKS IN STOCK 


6—25,000 gal. 10’6” x 40’ near Detroit 
17,500 gal. 10 x 30 at Picher, Okla. 
15,000 gal. 8 x 36 at Lockport, N. Y. 

2 . 10 x 20 at Ripley, N. Y.® 
15,000 gal. 10 x 25 at Dauphin, Pa.* 
3—6880 gal. R.R. car tanks in N. J 
*Marked Tanks have Steel Stands 





L. M. Stanhope 


304 Conestoga Road, Wayne, Penna 














FOR SALE 

1941 Dodge tractor WK 60 

Andrews tank trailer 

1940 GMC tractor 

Fruehauf tank trailer 

1938 International tractor D 40 

Spencer tank trailer 

1938 Mack tractor 

Spencer tank trailer 
Trailers are approximately 

capacity 
1942 Dodge tractor WK 60 
1941 Trailmobile Freight Semi- 
trailer 26 ft. 


4000 gallon 


Equipment is in excellent condition. 


Square Deal Oil Co. 


10th & Market East St. Tl. 


Louis, 








FOR SALE 


Oil Terminal— 
Completely Equipped 
Ready to Operate 


Situated on 3 acres of land in heart 
of industrial area on Chicago’s South 
Side. Improvements and equipment con- 
sists of the following: 


1—55M Bbl. Steel Storage Tank 

1—10M Bbl. Steel Storage Tank 

1 Story Brick Building—24’ x 40’ 

Loading Rack—2 tank car and 2 
tank truck capacity 

Double railroad spur entire length 
of property 

Completely enclosed with Pitts- 

burgh wire fence 


Tanks clean and in Al condition. Re- 
cently used for alcohol storage. Motors, 
valves and fittings all in 
Will consider lease. For 


pumps, pipe, 
lst class shape. 


further details, call or write: 


Allied Oil Terminal Co. 


333 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 








WANTED 


Competent grease maker with expe- 
rience in grease making and lubricating 
oils by Elizabeth, N. J. independent 
oil company. Position permanent. State 
age, qualifications, experience and _ sal- 
ary expected. 


Box No. 469 








OPERATIONS MANAGER 

for personnel, truck fleet, and proper- 
ties of three bulk plants for independ- 
ently owned distributor of a _ leading 
major petroleum products line in twelve 
counties in Philadelphia, Pa., area, Per- 
manent, attractive opening for expe- 
rienced man able to operate efficiently 
and economically. 


Box No. 468 








WANTED 
REFINERY METAL INSPECTOR 


With practical operating and mechani- 
cal experience, as well as sufficient en- 
gineering training to handle cracking 
plant and general equipment inspections. 
Aviation Gasoline Plant located in East- 
Central United States. Allowance for 
moving expenses. Reply 


Box No. 466 











SITUATION OPEN 
Unusual opportunity for permanent sales 
connection with well known manufac- 
turer of leading specialty item in pe- 
High grade re- 
work 


troleum marketing field. 
liable wanted to 
directly for manufacturer through es- 
tablished branch office with headquar- 
ters New York. Include details of quali- 
fications and past experience. Salary and 


representative 


bonus commensurate with ability. 


Box No. 467 








Professional Services 





ANTI-KNOCK VALUES 
DETERMINATORS 


The Gray Industrial Laboratories 


Chemists and Engineers 
Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave., 

NEW 


RK, N. 
Telephone Bigelow 3.4020 








ACCURATE LABORATORY TESTS 
GASOLINE OIL 
Standard Methods Employed 
Octane Ratings by A.S.T.M. CFR Unit 
THE DETROIT TESTING 
LABORATORY 


554 Bagley Avenue, 


Detroit 26, Mich. 











HUNTLEY & HUNTLEY 
Petroleum Geologists and Engineers 


L. G. Huntley 


Grant Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J. R. Wylie, Jr. 




















NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
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ABOUT OIL PEOPLE 


John E. Bartley of the legal department 
f Ohio Oil Co., has been granted a 
leave of absence for six months to join 
the legal staff of PAW according to an 
announcement by Chief Counsel A. M. 
Gee. Mr. Bartley has been assigned to 
the Supply and Transportation Division 
f the PAW. During his absence Cal- 
vin R. Brown will assume his duties in 
Findlay as legal advisor to the refining 
ind marketing department. 


a 2 Cc 










After an absence of two and a half 
years, aS a reserve officer in the Army, 
G. A. “Pop” Mabry has resumed his 
position as editor of the Humble. Refinery 
Bee. “Pop”, in a signed editorial in the 
September Bee asserted that any rela- 
tionship between approaching victory and 
his return to civilian status was purely 
oincidental. 










° ° 


Newest member of the Red Cross 
gallon the General Petroleum 
Corporation’s personnel is E. L. Adams, 
ice president in charge of the pipeline 
lepartment. He donated his eighth pint 
f blood recently. Every member of the 
Adams family blood donors. His 
vife and daughter are seven time donors. 


2 2 bed 
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LeRoi P. Buzette, secretary of the 
Detroit Oil Men’s Club, has announced 
in attendance contest running to January 

1945. Two teams have been drawn 
from the club roster. One, “the Wolves,” 
s headed by Capt. Wray Cailey; the 
ther, “the Dogs,” is led by Capt. Jack 
Christie. The team scoring the greatest 
umber of points will be entertained by 
the losers at a dinner party to be an- 


unced in January. 
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Robert B. Wilson is acting secretary of 
the North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., 
luring the absence of W. A. Parker, 
secretary. Mr. Parker, who _ recently 
inderwent a major operation in Raleigh 
snow recovering. N.C.O.J.A. president, 
C. M. Barringer arranged for Mr. Wilson 
to maintain the association’s service dur- 
ng Mr. Parker’s absence. 
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W. T. Knight, widely known oil oper- 
tor from Wichita Falls, Texas, has been 
ippointed by the: Democratic National 
Committee to organization to 
nlist the support of Texas business men 
‘or the Roosevelt-Truman ticket. 

o & be] 

W. W. (Bill) Wilson is a new scout for 
the Sinclair Prairie Oil Co. at Midland, 
lexas. He replaces “Lige” Midkiff, who 


is gone into the armed services. 
° 2 S 
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Newest of the newlyweds in Washing- 
tn, D. C., oil circles are Lieut. (J.G.) 
Tom Dailey, of the Army-Navy Petroleum 
Board, and Miss Inez Fleming, executive 
ssistant to the Director of PAW’s Trans- 
portation Division. They were married 
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in the capital city on Sept. 30. Before region, for the parent company, Brit- 


entering the Navy, Lieut. Dailey also 


was with the Transportation Division, 
having come to the oil agency from 
Woodley. Petroleum Co., of Houston, 
Tex. 

° ° 2 


H. J. Wilson has been appointed man- 
ager of the Marine Department of Associ- 
ated Division of Tide Water Associated 
Oil Co. He succeeds George Zeh, who 
retired after 42 years with the company. 
(See NPN, Oct. 4, p. 34.) 

Mr. Wilson has held a_ variety of 
executive positions since joining Tide 
Water in 1919. Since 1941, in addition 
to being in charge of Associated’s fire 
protection program and responsible for 
safety measures, he has been active in 
P.I.W.C. and A.P.I. projects. He has 
been chairman of the A.P.I. committee 
on fire prevention in the marketing di- 
vision since 1933. 

Oo ° ° 
the 
lubrication 
sales department of 


Manager of 
new 


Mid - Continent Pe- 
troleum Corp. _ is 
J. W.. Basore, ac- 
cording to R. W. 
McDowell, vice 
president in charge 


of sales. Mr. Basore 
is a graduate of Ala- 
bama ___ Polytechnic 
Institute in mechan- 
ical engineering and 
a graduate of the 
University of California in petroleum en- 
gineering. He was eight years with Gulf 
Refining Co. as division superintendent 
of industrial sales and for the past three 
years has been with The Texas Co. as 
district lubricating engineer at Birming- 
ham. As head of the new lubrication 
sales department which was organized to 
extend the company’s domestic distir- 
bution of automotive, industrial and avi- 





Mr. Basore 


ation lubricants, Mr. Basore will have 
offices in Tulsa. 
° o e 
Floyd J. Nicholson, assistant land 


agent for Shell Oil Co. for West Texas 
and New Mexico, has been transferred 
to Salisbury, Md. where he will be in 
charge of a new Shell office handling de- 
velopment activities in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina. 
< Ad o 
Charles B. Read of the United States 
Geological Survey was a guest speaker 
of the Fort Worth Geological Society 
Oct. 5. He spoke on “Geologic and 
Upper Paleozoic Stratigraphy in Portions 
of Northeastern New Mexico.” 
oo] e 2 
Several personnel changes have been 
announced by British American Oil Pro- 
ducing Co. Mark Stump, formerly with 
Sunray Oil Co., is in charge of explora- 
tion activities in the Calgary, Canada, 


ish American Oil Co., Ltd. 

In the Tulsa office, John E. Watson 
has been named assistant to H. C. Arnold, 
executive vice president, and M. T. Hoke 
has been placed in charge of geophysical 


and geological work. W. C. Gibson, 
geologist, has been transferred from 
Wichita Falls, Texas, to Shreveport, 


La., and Charles Abbott, landman, has 
been moved from Wichita Falls to Jack- 
son, Miss. 

° ° ° 


Sunray Oil Co. has opened a divisional 


production office in Victoria, Texas, 
with Harry Crooks in charge. 
°o ° ° 
Hugh Dixon, formerly stationed at 


Wichita Falls, Texas, has gone to Okla- 
homa City to take over as Oklahoma 
division manager for the Shell Oil Co.., 
Inc. He is assisted by C. M. Harris, divi- 
sion geologist. 
2 Q ° 

J. T. Anderson of Cisco, Texas, has 
purchased the holdings of the Loggie and 
Arendt Oil Co. of Albany, Texas, pioneer 
operators in that area, for an undisclosed 
price. 

°° 2 ° 

Robb S. McLaughlin of Glendale, 
Calif., has been appointed district coun- 
sel for Dist. 5 of PAW, officials disclosed 
last week. Mr. McLaughlin, who suc- 
ceeds Clyde Thomas, previously was a 
deputy handling the work of the Division 
of Oil and Gas, Department of Natural 
Resources, and of the State Lands Com- 
mission in Southern California. 


° ° ° 


Present and expected postwar opera- 
tions of the Fleet Wing Corp. is reflect- 
ed in recent personnel additions. Charles 
D. Fergusson is developing a new person- 
nel training program, which will cover 
all phases of dealer and company per- 
sonnel development. Gordon Monroe 
is busy in promotional work, which in- 
cludes radio and other modern sales de- 
velopment plants. 


Both Mr. Fergusson and Mr. Monroe 
recently joined the Fleet Wing organiza- 
tion from the Standard Oil Co. (Ohio). 
Mr. Fergusson was with Standard for 19 
years, most of the time in the Akron di- 
vision. 

° ° ° 

Greeting his old friends at the Cleve- 
land Oil Men’s Club last week with his 
cheerful smile was Bob Hillis, sales man- 
ager of Fleet Wing Corp. Mr. Hillis is 
back on the job after an absence of nine 
months caused by a serious operation. 
On Aug. 23 he was notified of the death 
of his son, Flight Surgeon George Hillis, 
in France. 

° 2 ° 

G. B. Rush, principal of the Midland 
(Texas) High School, has resigned to 
join the production staff of the Forest 
Development Co. at Odessa. 
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E. R. Bondurant, sales supervisor in 
the Arkansas-Texas territory for the 
Arkansas Natural Gas Corp., has been 
named Grand Aumonier of the Texas 
40 and 8. This rank is comparable to 
the office of grand chaplain of the ofgani- 
zation. 

17 ° ° 

K. O. Herwig, secretary-treasurer of 
Norble Oil Co., Tulsa, has been ap- 
pointed deputy chancellor of the Austin 
Gavin senate of Delta Theta Phi, na- 
tional Jaw fraternity at the University of 
Tulsa School of Law. Mr. Herwig re- 
ceived his law degree in 1940 from the 


university. 
a ° is 


Former superintendent of petroleum 
in the Iraq government, Joseph Naoum 
Tooni has joined Skelly Oil Co.'s staff in 
Pawhuska, as research chemist. A na- 
tive of Basrah, Iraq, Mr. Tooni is a 
graduate of Hope college, Holland, Mich., 
with a bachelor of science degree, and 
did graduate work in chemistry at Ok- 
lahoma Agricultural and Mechanical col- 
lege, Stillwater. Returning to Iraq, he 
did research work for British interests 
there and then joined the Iraq govern- 


ment. 
2 ° ° 


Newly elected officers of the Petroleum 
Accountants Society of Oklahoma include 
E. D. Loughney, Gulf Oil Corp., presi- 
dent; C. E. Votrian, Bareco Oil Co., first 
vice president; Riley Frick, Tide Water 
Associated Oil Co., second vice president; 
J. L. Shoemaker, Stanolind Pipe Line Co., 
secretary-treasurer; and R. L. Rush, Sin- 
clair Prairie Oil Co., member of board of 
directors. 

fe] ° ° 

Prize winners at the Chicago Oil Men’s 
Club annual fall golf party held Sept. 
27, at Rolling Green Country Club were: 
Low gross for members: D. R. Forsberg; 
low gross for guests, Dave Wilson; low 
net for members, R. P. Baker; low net for 
guests, D. C. McCornack. Blind bogey 
winners under the Peoria System were 
W. E. Kirkbride, J. V. Berry and Fred 
Schaefer. Attendance prizes went to 
L. W. Martin, E. Cudner and T. Boeck- 
er, Prize for the highest score went to 


Charles E. Ephgrave. 


Oo Oo °o 


Dr. V. E. Monnett, director of the 
schools of geology and geological engi- 
neering at the University of Oklahoma, 
has been named dean of the graduate 
college for a period of two years. He will 
also serve as a director of the University 
of Oklahoma Research Institute tempor- 
arily. 

Dr. Monnett spent four summers in 
New Mexico and South Dakota as a 
geologist with the U. S. geological sur- 
vey. He has had wide experience as a 
consulting geologist in various parts of 
the United States and Mexico during his 
summer vacations. 

He is a member of the American Assn. 
of Petroleum Geologists; the Geological 
Society of America, several fraternities 
and other organizations. His biography 
is listed in “American Men of Science.” 
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That One Got Him 


A young man from Kansas was visit- 
ing in Boston. He met a young lady 
and became enamored. But one eve- 
ning they had an argument. He told 
her in his western slang that she 
shouldn’t count her chickens before they 
hatched. To which she replied: “I am 
not in the habit of enumerating my juv- 
enile poultry at a period anterior to 
their incubation”. 

The boy from Kansas passed out. 

—Detroit Annie. 


oO ° ° 


Thine Eyes Alone Are Wine 
To neck and pet is very wrong, 
I don’t. 
Wild girls chase men and wine and 
song 
I don’t. 
I kiss no boys—not even one— 
I do not know how it is done 
You must think I don’t have much fun. 
I don’t! 

—Marge-SO&G, Tulsa, and Doris, 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co. gal, San 
Francisco, both submitted this 
gem. 

o = Q 


He Will, Though 

Uncle Ezry had been very much oc- 
cupied all by himself over in a corer 
near the fireplace. He was working in- 
dustriously with a stub of a pencil and 
a piece of paper. Suddenly he looked 
up happily. 

“Doggone!” he exclaimed, “if I ain’t 
learned to write.” 

Maw got up and looked over the 
scrawled lines across the paper. 

“What do it say?” she asked. 

“I don’t know,” replied Uncle Ezry, 
puzzled. “I ain’t learned to read yit.” 

—MAB, phone Trinity 2-3500. 


o 2 o 


Fair Warning 
“Don’t whistle at the girls who emerge 
from here. One of them may be your 
grandmother.” 
—Sign posted above entrance of 
a West Coast beauty salon. 
° ° ° 
Definition 
A wolf is a member of the male species 
who devotes the best leers of his life to 
women. 
—Geneva from Minneapolis 
2 o ° 
Correction, Please 
As reported: “The happy couple will 
make their home at the old Manse.” 
As printed: “The happy couple will 
make their home at the old man’s.” 
—Hazel, Lincoln, Neb 
° oo 2 
Following Orders 
Heard on a cracker box: 
First roach: Where are you going so 
fast? 
Second roach: “Don’t you see that sign? 
It says “Tear along this line.” 
—Lerrum Yelarts—Ky. Coloneless. 


Prophecy 
Carol E. Shepard of Minneapolis, tells 
us that in the Church of Kirby Cemetery, 
Essex, England, is a tomb dated 1440 
with the following words chiseled on it 
“When pictures look alive 
With movements free— 
When ships like fishes 
Swim beneath the sea; 
When men outstripping birds 
Shall scan the sky, 
Then half the world— 
Deep drenched in blood 
Shall lie.” 


oO o od 


First Moron: “What did the salad say 
to the ice box?” 
Second Moron: “I’m kitchen cold?” 
First Moron: “Nope—close the door, I’m 
dressing.” 
—Hutch the Telephone Gal. 


o Oo ° 


Gone Again 
Three sailors were comparing tattoos 
on their chests. First one said, “I have 
Churchill on mine”. Second’ one said, 
“I have Stalin on mine”. The third one 
opened his shirt and said, “Well I have 
Eleanor on mine.” The first two looked 
at his blank chest and said, “Where? 
There’s nothing on there.” The sailor 
looked down at his chest and said, “What, 
is she gone again?” 
—Mary, Shell Gal from Tulsa 


° = 2 


Talking Dog 

Walking along the street, a man heard 
a voice say, “What’s the time?” He 
looked around but seeing no one, walked 
on. After taking a few steps, the same 
voice asked again, “What’s the time?” 
He looked around and could only see two 
dogs, a large and a small one, sitting 
on a step. As he looked the big dog 
said, “I said, what’s the time.” 

The man was astounded. He knocked 
on the door of the house and when the 
owner opened it, said: “This big dog 
spoke to me. He asked me the time”. 
The man replied, “Of course he didn't. 
That dog can’t talk”. 

“But”, said the first man, “I distinct- 
ly heard and saw him. He asked me the 
time quite plainly”. 

“No”, said the owner, “of course he 
didn’t. I tell you the big dog can't 
talk. It’s the little dog who talks. He's 
a ventriloquist.” 

—Mrs. Minna Dribbell, London, England. 


a oe ° 


Pop Bottles Were Falling 


“So this is how you attend your Uncle's 
funeral”, said the boss who had caught 
his office boy at the ball game. 

“It looks like it, sir, he’s the umpire”, 
replied the fast thinking future oil ty- 
coon. 


—Tee Kay—Quaker Pete, Omaha. 
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assure new efficiency in transporting your fuel 
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through new facilities 
for delivery —improved 
reels, nozzles, etc. 


INCREASED SAFETY on 
the road with new 
Brown inverted safety 
vents. Very efficient. 


GREATER ECONOMY... 
with perfect distribution 
of load, labor-saving 


devices, etc. 


IMPROVED SPEED in 
discharging, etc., to save 
time on calls. Full-flow 
valves. 
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GREASES and GEAR LUBRIC ANTS 


Sun No. 96 can be used success 
fully in the manufacture of greases 
and gear \ubricants - - « roviding 
the exceptionally high lubricity 
required. 


FARM MACHINERY LUBRICANTS 
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